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This Report presents the findings and conclusions with 
regard to the Study of the impact of the College Facilities 
Program on the programs of participating higher education in- 
stitutions, Institutions have been included in this Study 
which received assistance during FY 65 and FY 66 under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, All of the data 
collected and processed in this Study have not been used in 
the development of this Report, Numerous additional facets 
of the program could be explored with the data that have been 
collected and processed. However, it must be clearly understood 
that the best possible results have been obtained within the 
limits of time available to the investigators. 

Several significant findings in this work suggest the 
need for additional exploratory studies that would further ex- 
tend the knowledge about the effectiveness of the College Facil- 
ities Program, This Study leaves no doubt about the program's 
overall effectiveness. However, more study in depth is needed 
to determine the additional steps that can be taken to maximize 
the potential benefits of the College Facilities Program, 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 
Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to determine how effective the 
Higher Education Facilities Program has been in accomplishing the 
major objectives specified in the legislation which established it. 
Major considerations of the study include: 

1. The effect of the academic facilities program on the 
availability and utilization of facilities to 
accommodate the increasing numbers of students 
qualifying for and desiring higher education. 

2. The distribution of funds by type of institution, the 
accommodation of increasing enrollments, the effects 

on other institutional funds and on facility utilization 
and the effect that the facility construction may have 
had on academic programs. 

More specifically, answers to the following questions have 
been sought in determining the extent to which legislative objectives 
have been accomplished: 

1. Is the College Facilities Program reaching its objectives 
of providing more space to handle increasing enrollments? 

2. Is the College Facilities Program supplementing other 
funds available for the construction of facilities? 

3. How are funds under the College Facilities Program being 
distributed with respect to type and size of institution 
and by geographical location? 

4. What effects, if any, has the facilities program had 
upon the utilization of academic facilities? 

Has the facilities program affected the academic 
programs of participating institutions in any identifiable 
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way? 

6. Has the facilities program had any effect upon standard 
undergraduate tuition and fees of participating 
institutions? 

7. How have participating institutions received the 
facilities program? 

Procedures Used 

Procedures used in making this study are outlined in the 
following steps: 

1 . a conference was held in Washington, D, C. to discuss 
detailed implications of the major questions posed in 
the study* At this point, preliminary table she-ls 
were prepared by the Study Staff for outlining the out- 

put data • 

2. Simultaneous ly , attempts were made to locate possible 
sources of the input data required for: analysis, in the study 

3. Computer coding instructions on names and types of 
higher education institutions, their control, states, 

OE regions, sizes of institutions, and similar information 
used by USOE were located and programmed for use in the 
study, 

4. Data on higher education capital outlay on expenditures 
for the fiscal years 1962-63 through 1963-64 were obtained 
from information compiled for the Robbins Study and 
programmed for use in this project, 

5* Final table shells were designed to receive required out- 

put data for analysis, 

6. An intermediate data collection form was prepared to 
receive required input data. The data collection form 
was designed for key punch, 

7. Data available in the Title I, II and III application 
files in the USOE were transcribed by hand to the 
intermediate data collection forms by clerical help 
supervised by a professional member of the Study Staff, 

The itemized list of grants and/or loans awarded under 
the program act for June 30, 1965 and June 30, 1966 were 



used as master check lists to reduce the number of case 
losses during the data gathering process. 

8. Intermediate data collection forms were completed, checked, 
and mailed to Tallahassee where additional data on location, 
tuition and fees and state, region and institution codes 
were added to the forms. Cards were then punched using the 
data from the data collection forms. 

9. A computer program was written to compile and process the 
data and to print out completed tables of data for study 

analysis. „ 

10. A computer program was written to select a random sample 
of institutions in the universe of institutions being 
used in the Study. Two separate five per cent samples 
were selected by the control data 6400 compute! • The 
program was asked to select 45 random numbers oetwsen 1 
and 888, no two of which were alike. The program was then 
cycled until a five per cent sample of random numbers was 
selected, accumulated and ordered in ascending order. The 
second part of the program took the random numbers chosen 
in the first part of the tape, searched for corresponding 
number positions on the data tape which included the universe 
of the institutions and printed the names and addresses of the 
first sample of institutions. A second sample of five per 
cent was selected in a similar manner. This procedure 
yielded a sample of 87 institutions. 

& letter was sent to each of the 87 institutions in the 
sample to inquire as to their willingness to submit to a 
telephone interview to discuss a predetermined set of 
questions related to the purposes of the study. Forty- 
three institutions responded affirmatively and 43 telephone 
interviews were conducted and their results tabulated. 

12. Personal interviews were conducted with personnel in 
nine State Commission offices by study staff personnel. 

The State Commissions on the interview list were arbitrarily 
selected to include one from each OE region. Florida, 
Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, Ohio, Minnesota, Arkansas, 
Colorado and California were the states selected. 

13. In the process of collecting data about the institutions 
receiving grants and/or loans, it was discovered that 



data were incomplete for many institutions. Consequently# 
special edit requirements were prepared and included in 
the program for processing the data. These edit require- 
ments caused the omission of many institutions for which 
data were incomplete. 

14. Study staff members analyzed the processed data and pre- 
pared a preliminary report. 

15. A final meeting was held to review preliminary drafts of 
the report and to agree on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the study. 

16. The final report was prepared. 

Sources of Data 

■ 1 — 

The following are the data sources used in making the study: 

1. USOE file of applications for grants under Title I 
supplied basic information on the amount of tne grants, 
enrollment data, assignable space and cost of facilities. 

2. USOE file of applications for loans under Title III 
provided data on loans to institutions. 

3. USOE file of applications for grants under Title II 
supplied information on the amount of Title II grants 
and the cost of facilities proposed for construction. 

4. Capital expenditures data for 1962-1963 and 1963-1964 
fiscal years were taken from the survey by Robbins.. 

5. Status reports about Titles I, II and III for fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 provided data to check applications 
for completeness. 

6. College Facts Chart , National Beta Club, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, 1964/1967 provided information on 
tuition and student charges. 

7. Telephone interviews with persons from a random sample 
of 43 institutions provided information on how each 
institution's total program was affected by the college 
facilities program. 

8. Personal interviews were held with representatives of 
nine state commissions selected from the nine OE regions 
to determine the impact of the program on institutions in 
their states. 

LSMSA and SMSA data were taken from the Statistical 
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state commissions selected from thu nine OE regions 
to determine the impact of the program on institutions 
in their states , 

LSMSA and SMSA data were taken from the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States . 1966 for use as a location 
factor. 

Various code designations such as those :or state, OE 
region, institution, type of institution, sxze of in- 
stitution and institution control were taken froir the 
USOE Student Aid Universe and from the USOE Data Universe, 

The Universe of Institutions 



A total of 986 institutions and branch campuses are included 
in this study. Not all data about each of the 986 institutions and 
^campuses are included in each table. In certain tables, the computer 
edit requirements excluded institutions for which no data or incomplete 
data were available about those institutions. 

The information contained in Table 1.1 indicates the degree 
of completeness of the data included in this study. Only those 
applications submitted during the 1965 and 1966 fiscal years are in- 
cluded in the study. Data forms were completed for 94.2 per cent of 
| the applications on file in the U. S. Office of Education. 

TABLE 1.1 

TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS SUBMITTED TO 
USOE AND THE NUMBER INCLUDED IN THE 
STUDY - 1965 AND 1966 FISCAL YEARS 



[Title 

i 

[' 


No. of 
Applications 
to USOE 


NO. Of 
Data Forms 
Completed for 
the Study 


Percentage of Total 
Applications Included 
in Study 


I 

it 


1483 a 


1387 


93.5 


;II (only) 


145 


145 


100.0 


III (only) 

• 


15 


15 


100.0 


Totals 

t 

1 a~. . 


1643 

• . • « 


1547 


94.2 



Title I of PL 88-204. Many of these applications also had Title II 
:and Title III approval information. 
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Limitations of the Study 

An attempt was made to include all applications submitted 
to the U. S. Office of Education during the 1965 and 1966 fiscal 
years. However, due to the fact that many application files were 

being used by usue personnel at cue uxiue vx v.m= v*«w« z> 

phase, some applications could not be located. For this reason, data 
from only 94.2 percent of the applications were included in the study. 

Data needed to answer the major questions being studied had 
to be obtained from several unrelated sources. In many instances, 
the sources used did not provide complete information on the 986 
institutions included. Consequently, not all institutions are 
included in each separate analysis made of the available data. 

Title II applications provided only limited data useful, in 
this study. As a matter of fact, only data on the purpose of and 
the amount of the grant made to an institution, the cost of facilities 
to which the grant was to be applied and the amount of assignable 
instructional and library space were available. Consequently, Title 
II applications were of limited value in the overall study « 

Data on capital expenditures taken from the Robbins study 
were incomplete for the institutions included here. Consequently, 
the number of cases for which comparisons of capital expenditures 
could be made were less than half of those included in this otudy. 

Time has been a critical limiting factor. Within the time 
available as thorough an analysis as possible was made. A larger 
number of institutions could have been included in the interviews. 

More careful checks could have been made to ascertain that key punch 
and computer errors were altogether eliminated. Stricter computer 
edit requirements could have been developed to assure a more consistent 
processing of appropriate da6a for a larger number of institutions. 

The investigators believe, however, that the final results 
are valid and that the findings are in fact representative of the 
situation as it existed at the time of the study. 



A Review of College Facilities Legislation 
In the 86th Congress, President Eisenhower recommended that 
financial assistance be given for the construction of the nation's 
higher education facilities. President Kennedy similarly recommended 
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higher education facilities. President Kennedy similarly recommended 
such federal assistance in both the 87th and 88th Congresses. On 
January 29 , 1963 President Kennedy pointed up the urgency of the 
need for such assistance in the following words® "The long-predicted 
crisis in higher education facilities is now at hand . • . Even now it 
is too late to provide these facilities to meet the sharp increases 
in college enrollments expected during the next two years. Further 
delay will aggravate an already critical situation." The 88th Congress 
responded to this challenge by passing the Higher Education Facilitxes 
Act of 1963, Public Law 88-204. 

Purpose of the Legislation 

The rapid growth in the nation's college-age population has 
confronted institutions of higher education with an urgent need 
to expand their classroom capacity. The purpose of the Act was to 
assist the nation's institutions of higher education to construct 
needed classrooms, laboratories, and libraries in order to accommodate 
mounting student enrollments and to meet demands for skilled technicians 
and for advanced graduate education. 

The Urgent Need for This 

Legislation 

In the testimony presented to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, hundreds of college and university officials documented 
the extreme need for this assistance © A very brief summary of some 
of the salient points is given below. 

1. The Bureau of Census reported that the population of 
young people aged 18—22 rose from 11,784,000 in 
July, 1960 to 13,044,000 in 1962. The Bureau's 
estimate for the remainder of this decade showed the 
following increases in the population in this age groups 



1963 


13,512,000 


1964 


13,884,000 


1965 


15,019,000 


1966 


15,605,000 


1967 


16,353,000 
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1968 


17.064,000 


1969 


17,878,000 


1970 


17,806,000 



Projected increases due to larger volume of college-age 
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graduates continuing their education were emphasized. 
Enrollments were predicted to reach 5 0 2 million students 
by 1965 and 7 million by 1970 which would be an increase 
of 94 per cent in student enrollment in colleges and 
universities between 1960 and 1970. 

The need for additional facilities far exceeds the available 
college resources. 

The following are brief excerpts of testimony presented 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

(a) The Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Healthy Education and Welfare, "To provide for 
additional students, replace obsolete structures, 
and modernize usable buildings, institutions of 
higher education should invest an average of 2.3 
billion annually e Expenditures currently fall short 
of this by one billion annually." (page 67 of Hearings) 

(b) Former Secretary Arthur S. Flemming in testimony be- 
fore the Committee in the 87th Congress stated, 

"A program of matching grants for academic facilities 
available to both public and private colleges, is a 
•must 1 if our colleges and universities are going to 
provide both undergraduate and graduate students with 
adequate educational opportunities." 

(c) Dr. Mason Gross, President of Rutgers, the State 
University in New Jersey said, "The predictable en- 
rollment increase is an irreducible factor. We 
cannot will these young men and women away . ‘ 

For the first time in history, American higher 
education is faced with the possibility that it will 
have to deny an opportunity for higher education to 
some young men and women simply because there is 
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no place for them in our existing academic 
institutions, " 

(d) The junior colleges have absorbed much of the in- 
crease in student enrollments in recent years and 
may be expected to assume an even greater share in 
the years ahead » Junior college enrollments in 
1962 showed a 13c 7 per cent increase over 1961 com- 

* pared with the overall increase of 8.1 per cent for 
all higher educational institutions. The Committee 
received testimony that expansion of these two-year 
institutions would place additional post-high school 
opportunities within reach of thousands of our 
nation* s youth. 

(e) There have been studies indicating that the likeli- 
hood of going to college is 50 per cent greater for 
a high school graduate who lives within 20-25 miles 
of a college than for the graduate who lives beyond 
commuting distance. 

Assistance Provided 
By the Legislation 

Three basic types of assistance were provided: 

1. A program of matching grants for construction* re- 
habilitation, or improvement of needed undergraduate 
academic facilities, with a specific per cent of the 
funds reserved for facilities for junior colleges and 
technical institutes. 

2„ A program of matching construction grants for the 
establishment or improvement of graduate schools or 
of cooperative graduate centers created by two or 
more higher education institutions. 

3. Loans to higher education institutions for the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, or improvement of academic 
facilities. 
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^ Authorizations and 
Appropriations 

Table 1*2 which follows provides information on the 
authorizations and appropriations of funds for the program for 
the years 1964 through 1967. 

TABLE 1.2 

AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 
(In Thousands) 



Title 


and Year 


Authori zation 


Appropr i ation 


I 


1964 


$230,000 


$ -o- 




1965 


230,000 


230,000 




1966 


460,000 


458,000 




1967 


475,000 


453,000 


II 


1964 


25,000 


-0- 




1965 


60,000 


60,000 




1966 


120,000 


60,000 




1967 


60,000 


60,000 


III 


1964 


120,000 


-0- 




1965 


120,000 


16S,250 a 




1966 


120,000 


110,000 




1967 


200,000 


200,000 



a $49,250 represents an appropriation from FY 1964 carry-over 
authorization • 

Th e Adminis t ration of 
the Titles 

For Title I, the state commissions as provided in the 
Act had the responsibility for developing a state plan for the ad- 
ministration of the funds , for determining priorities and computing 
the federal share of each approved project. 

For Title Ilf the allotments were made by the Commissioner 
of Education with the advice of the Advisory Council on graduate 
education. 

For Title III, the loan funds were allocated by the 
Conmissioner of Education. 
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II 

THE IMPACT OP THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OP 1963, 
TITLES I, II AND III ON COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AND POTENTIAL 
ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Introduction 

The major purpose of this section is to examine the effect 
that the Higher Education Facilities Act had on ability of higher 
education institutions to accommodate increasing enrollments. It 
will be recalled that in the debates in the House and the Senate 
prior to the passage of the Higher Education Facilities Act, the 
stated objective of the Act was to increase the availability of a 
college education in the United States 0 Accordingly, it seems most 
appropriate to consider first the effect that the Act has actually 
had in accomplishing this objective . 

A second purpose is to explore the increase in assignable 
space for instruction and library and to evaluate the relationship 
between enrollment increase and the increase in assignable space. 

The data used in this section were secured primarily from 
the approved applications for grants and loans for FY 63 and PY 66 
on file in the U* S„ Office of Education • 

Assumptions and Hypotheses 

The following assumptions have special relevance to this 

section : 

1. It is assumed that even if the Higher Education 
Facilities Act had not passed, institutions would 
have been able to accommodate some increases in the 
enrollments and would have provided additional assignable 
space o 

2 o It is assumed that the passage of the Act made available 
funds that otherwise could not have been secured. Thus, 
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the part of the facility constructed with these 
federal funds would likely not have been completed 
certainly not as soon. 

3. It ifs assumed unlikely that all types of higher 
educational institutions were effected in the same 
way and to the same degree. Accordingly , sn exami- 
nation was made of enrollment increases and assignable 
space increases by type of institution, by control of 
institution , by ' size cbf institution^ i a ahdaby .thSi^regional 
attdiSMSAv. identification . 

4. As some of the federal funds from this Act were used 
solely for rehabilitation, the assumption is made that 
not all institutions increased their enrollment 
capacities; therefore, it is possible that in some cases, 
the enrollment capacity was decreased. 

The data are examined in light of these four assumptions • 

Analysis of Tables 

Table 2.1 shows the percentage increase in full-time 
equivalent (PTE) students for each one per cent increase in assignable 
area. To accomplish this, the increase and percentage increases in 
assignable area in instruction and library were computed by region, 
state and §MSA. This first .table was devoted to 81 projects for re- 
habilitation occuring in eighteen LSMSA, 21 SMSA and 42 other regions. 

The considerable regional variations in the percentage in- 
crease in FTE enrollments for each one per cent of increase in 
assignable space in rehabilitation projects was not as great as the 
variations among states. For example, one state in Region 3 had an 
index of .04 and one state in Region 7 had 186.77. Although each of 
these states had two rehabilitation projects, the increases in both 
enrollment and assignable space were too small to appreciably influence 
the regional totals. The total for all regions was 1.42. The index 
for the SMSA was 4.27 which was five times the index in LSMSA and 
over three times as large as the index for areas outside either the 
LSMSA or SMSA. 

Table 2.2 shows data which are similar to that found in Table 
2.1 except that it deals with new construction only. 
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The regional variations in the percentage increase in FTE 
enrollments for each one per cent increase in assignable space are 
much less in Table 2.2 than in 2.1, There are many other differences 
between the two tables especially in the number of projects, the in- 
crease in assignable space, and the increase in enrollment. An 
examination of Tables 2d and 2.2 reveals that the percentage in- 
crease in FTE enrollment for each one per cent in increase of 
assignable space in new construction is less than one third as much 
as it is for rehabilitation projects. A more meaningful comparison, 
however, is that the new construction projects are ten times as 
numerous as the rehabilitation projects and the increase in assignable 
space for each project is over twice the figure for each rehabilitation 
project. 

Table 2.3 includes a tabulation of increases in enrollment 
and in assignable areas due to Titles I, II and III projects in- 
cluding both rehabilitation and new construction. The data relate 
only to those approved grants and loans which jointly were consisted 
of both rehabilitation and new construction. 

The total number of institutions or campuses included in 
Table 2.3 is twice the number of the rehabilitation projects only 
and less than 19 per cent of the number of new construction only. 

The regional differences and the state differences are great, 
but generally do not approximate those found in Table 2.1. The per- 
centage .increase in enrollment for each one percentage increase in 
assignable area averages 1.6 which is higher than the amount in 
either of the previous tables . Region 6 has the largest index — 
over three times the average for all regions, but has the second 
smallest percentage increase of assignable space. 

Table 2.4 is a tabulation of projects dealing with 
rehabilitation only, new construction only, and joint projects 
including both new construction and rehabilitation. The number 
of institutions and campuses will not total 1102 as shown in Tables 
2.1, 2.2 and 2.3, The reason is that the same institution may 
have received two types of grants and/or grants and loans, one in 
each of the categories covered in 2.1, 2.2 and 2.3. More likely 
is the situation where two categories are covered in different pro- 
jects? thus the total number of institutions or campuses is 986 and 
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not 1102, 

Although there are great differences in the number of 
institutions, the increase in assignable area and the increase in 
F?E enrollment, the percentage increase in FTE for each one per 
cent increase in assignable area is relatively very consistent in 
the nine regions. The range is from. 23 to .46 with the average 



.36, 

As is evident from Table 2.4, there are great variations 
among states especially in the increase in assignable area and 

the increase in FTE enrollment. 

These data analyzed in the foregoing pages suggest the 

following conclusions; 

1* Approximately 1000 institutions or campuses received 
funds under Titles I, II or III. 

2, The total increase in assignable space was around 
108 million square feet which for the institutions 
concerned was approximately a 125 per cent increase. 

3, The enrollment increase amounted to 1.2 million 
students or approximately a 45 per cei.c increase. 

4, The percentage increase in FTE for each one per 
cent increase in assignable space was .36. 

5, The increase in assignable space for each one 
addition FTE was approximately 88 square feet. 

In Table 2 V 5 and in several tables following consecutively, 
the emphasis is put on institutional types rather than states, 
regions c.nd SMS A. The items included in the last six columns are 
identical with those found in the first four tables in this section. 

There are but four types of public institutions which are 



represented by more than three per cent of the total number 
institutions and campuses. These are universities, liberal 
colleges, teachers colleges and junior colleges. For these 
percentages of the total contained in Table 2.5 are: 

Junior Colleges 39 per cent 
Universities 21 per cent 
Teachers Colleges 19 per cent 
Liberal Arts 15 per cent 
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6 per cent 







All Others 
Total 



100 per cent 



Of these four, the teachers college have the highest 
percentage increase in FTE for each percentage increase in 
assignable space. This amounts to .70. Liberal arts colleges 
with .69 ranks second, junior colleges with .33 third and 
universities with .24 last. For other items the rank order 
varies as shown below; 

TABLE 2.6 







RANK 


ORDER 










Order 


No. of 
Institutions 


Increase 
in Assign- 
able Space 


Percent 
of In- 
crease in 
Assign- 
able Space 


Enrol- 

lment 

Inc. 


Percent 
Incre , 
Enroll » 


Index 


1 


J. C. 


Univ. 


Univ. 


Univ. 


Univ. 


T. C. 


2 


Univ. 


J. C. 


J. C. 


J. C. 


T. C. 


L. A. 


3 


T. C. 


L. A. 


T. C. 


T. C. 


J. C. 


J, C. 


4 


L. A. 


T. C. 


L » A . 


L. A. 


L. A. 


univ. 



\ 



l 



b 



y 






For the 521 institutions, the average increase in assignable 
space averaged slightly over 158,000 square feet each. The square 
feet per FTE was 79. 

Table 2.7 provides data which permits an evaluation of the 
increases in enro'Vlment and assignable space for private institutions. 
The 312 liberal arts institutions and branch campuses listed in this 
category are more than twice the number of all other colleges combined. 
Together with 60 universities and 52 junior colleges, they account 
for all but 33 of the private colleges that received Title I, Title II 
or Title III funds in FY 65 and FY 66. 

The total increase in assignable space for the 465 private 
institutions and campuses amounts to 25,565,536 square feet or 
approximately 55,000 square feet each. The increase in assignable 
space divided by the increase in FTE yields 139 square feet per FTE. 
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Table 2.8 combines the increases in enrollment and assignable 
space for public and private colleges reported in Tables 2,5 and 2*7* 

Of the 986 institutions and campuses included in this tabulation, 
liberal arts colleges (391) accounted for 40 per cent. Junior colleges 
(258) represented 26 per cent, universities (170) were 17 per cent 
and teachers colleges 104 added 11 per cent of the total* The combined 
total of these three types of institutions was 94 per cent* 

The 986 institutions and campuses added approximately 108 
million square feet of assignable space and 1.25 million students. 

The overall percentage increase in FTE for each 1 per cent increase 
in assignable space was .36. 

Some significant facts derived from Tables 2.5, 2.7 and 2.8 
are summarized in Table 2.9 

Tables 2.10, 2.11 and 2 "2 examine the enrollment increases 
and increases in assignable spac^ for the total of 986 institutions 
and campuses. The breakdown in these tables is by LSMSA, SMSA and 
other. 

It seems appropriate to consider these tables together and 
to present in tabular form some of the significant data derived from 
all three as shown in Table 2.13. 

The increases in assignable space per institution, and the 
increases in assignable space per FTE are shown by the major in- 
stitution types and by LSMSA, SMSA, and other in Table 2.14. 

Table 2.15 examines the distribution of the X.2 million 
increase in enrollment for institutions receiving federal funds 
under Titles I, II and III between the year of application and 
year of occupancy. 

Of the enrollment increase, 85 per cent was in the public 
institutions and 15 per cent in the private institutions. The 
before and after ratio varied somewhat— the total was 1.45, the 
private 1,23 and the public institutions 1.55. 

The fifteen significant ratios for public, private and 
total are shown below: 



Public 


Private 


Total 


1.77 


1.20 


1.62 


1.37 


1.21 


1.29 


1.27 


1.39 


1.27 
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TABLE 2,9 

SUMMARY OP THE INCREASES IN FTE AND ASSIGNABLE SPACE 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Item 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Number of Institutions or 
Branch Campu3 


521 


465 


986 


Percentage 


53 


47 


100 


Increase in Assignable 
Space per Institution 


158,000 


55,000 


109,633 


Increase in FTE per 
Institution 


1,996 


396 


1,242 


Additional Space per 
FTE 


79 


139 


88 


Percentage Increase in 
FTE for each 1 Per 
Cent Increase in Assignable 
Space 


.37 


.25 


.36 
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TABLE 2.13 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS BY LSMSA, SMSA AND OUTSIDE 



Type 

Institution 


i a 


Number 

2 b 


3° 


i a 


Percentage 
2 b 3 C 


Total 


University 


- ~x 


• 

42 


84 


26 


25 


49 


100 


Liberal Arts 


64 


127 


200 


16 


32 


52 


100 


Teachers Col. 


6 


18 


80 


6 


18 


77 


100 


Junior Col. 


25 


61 


172 


9 


24 


67 


100 


Other 


13 


18 


32 


20 

l 


29 


51 


100 


Total 


152 


266 


568 


15 


27 


58 


100 



^SMSA 

b SMSA 

c Outside 
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TABLE 2.15 



ENROLLMENT GROWTH AND ENROLLMENT RATIO FOR THE YEAR OF APPLI- 
CATION AND THE YEAR OF OCCUPANCY ... BY TYPE AND CONTROL OF 

INSTITUTION 



Type and 
Control 


Enrollment (fte) 


Katio 


Before 

Approval 


After 

Approval 


After /Be fore 


University 


822,404 


1,452,541 


1.77 


Liberal Arts 


377,781 


517,496 


1# 3 Zb 


Fine Arts 


0 


0 


I 


Teachers College 


348,535 


443,077 


1.27 


Ind. Tech 


28,217 


45,780 


1.62 


Theological^ 


0 


0 


lb 


Other Ind. Profess. 


6,224 


8,821 


1 • 42 


Junior College 


300,930 


446,932 


1.49 


Tech Institute 


13,140 


22,596 


1.72 


Semxprof School 


350 


450 


1.29 


Public 


1,897,581 


2,937,693 


1.55 


University 


288,285 


346,316 


1.20 


Liberal Arts 


434,830 


528,175 


1.21 


Fine Arts 


0 


0 


lb 


Teachers College 


1,486 


2,067 


1.39 


Ind. Tech 


25,378 


31,699 


1.25 


Theological a 


4,291 


6,903 


1.61 


Other Ind. Profess. 


17,438 


25,879 


1 .48 


Junior College 


33/292 


46,844 


1#4 3b 


Tech Institute 


0 


0 


IP 


Semiprof School 


4,562 


6,212 


1.36 


private 


809,562 


994,095 


1.23 


University 


1,110,689 


1,798,857 


1.62 


Liberal Arts 


812,611 


1,045,671 


1.29 

_t-v 


Fine Arts 


0 


0 


IP 


Teachers College 


350,021 


445,144 


1.27 


Ind. Tech 


53,595 


77,479 


1.45 


Theological a 


4,291 


6,903 


1.61 


Other Ind,. Profess 


23,662 


34,700 


1.47 


Junior College 


334,222 


493,776 


1 • 48 


Tech Institute 


13,140 


22,5% 


1.72 


Semiprof School 


4,912 


6,662 


1.36 


All 


2,707,143 


3,931,788 


1.45 





^unds distributed represent aid to undergraduate 
liberal arts components of the institution's program. 

L)ata Incomplete. 
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Public Private Total 
1.49 1.48 1.48 

1.55 1.36 1.44 

Table 2.16 revi *s the 1.2 million enrollment increase in 
terms of institutional size. Several points appear significant. 
These includes 

1. The total increase in enrollment occasioned by 
Titles I, II and III amounted to 45 per cent. 

2. The larger the previous enrollment was the less was 
the percentage increase. 

3. The extremely high percentage increase for in- 
stitutions under 200 was caused by the fact that 
many of these had no enrollment at the beginning 
of the period and in some cases exceeded 5000 by 
the time of occupancy. As individual institutions, 
the percentage growth could not be computed but in 
total the 18.74 ratio is both accurate and reasonable. 

Tables 2.17 and 2.18 examine enrollment increases in 
terms of institutional size. At first glance, it would seem 
that the totals of 2.17 and 2.18 should add up to Table 2.16. 

This, however, is not the case since considerable number of in- 
stitutions appearing in 2.16 totals were excluded from Tables 
2.17 and 2.18 because of incomplete information. Some, but not 
all of those excluded were 22 new institutions with no enroll- 
ment before approval and approximately 40,000 enrollment afterwards ,. 
This accounts for the great deviation in the ratios for institutions 
in the under 200 size category. 

Tables 2.17 and 2.18 do not have the clear pattern shown 
in 2.16 where the ratios varied inversely as the size of the en- 
rollment classification. In fact, little pattern is evident in 
the ratios of either 2.17 or 2.18. In Table 2.19, the ratios 
from 2.17 and 2.18 are arranged in descending order. 



Junior colleges 

Average of all 
institutions 
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Siunmary of Findings and Conclusions^ 



Findings 

The major findings of this section are: 

!• The total increase in full-time equivalent (FTE) 

enrollment due to Titles I, il and III of rhe Higher 
Education Facilities Act amounted to 45 per cent. 
This percentage covered 986 institutions 9 all types 
of construction, all sizes and types of colleges 
in ail parts of the United States. 

2. The total increase in assignable space in the 
same 986 institutions amounted to 125 per cent. 

3o The percentage increase in full-time equivalent 

students for each 1 per cent increase in assignable 
area amounted to .36. 

Other significant findings included: 

1. In public institutions, universities accounted for 
60 per cent of the total increase in enrollment 
and nearly 70 per cent of the increase in 
assignable space. Junior colleges, liberal art 
colleges and teachers colleges had significant 
increases in assignable area and in enrollment in- 
creases • 

2. In private institutions liberal arts colleges 
accounted for over 50 per cent of both the in- 
creases in assignable area and in enrollment.. 

Most of the remaining increases were found in 
junior colleges, universities and independent 
technical schools. 

3. The total enrollment increase was 1.25 million 
students and the total increase in assignable 
space was in excess of 108 million square feet. 

This was approximately 88 square feet increase in 
assignable space for each FTE. 

4. Ninety four per cent of the institutions and 
campuses included in the study fall into four 
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5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 
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categories. These were liberal arts colleges, 

per cent? junior colleges, 26 per cent? universities, 

17 per cent; and teachers colleges 11 per cent. 



Of these four types of institutions, the percentage 

- i •* ». jt * ^ 1 r\ci v* 1 — 

JJ’TJB enzroxxxil VUX, lll^icaac iv;^ ^c*w* a. 



crease in assignable space was teacher colleges, #70; 
liberal arts colleges, .69; junior colleges, .33? 
and universities, i24. The average for all institutions 
was .36. 

Of the 152 institutions in the Large Standard 



Metropolitan Statistical Areas 42 per cent were liberal 
arts colleges, 29 per cent were universities and 16 
per cent were junior colleges. These three groups 
account for 87 per cent of the total institutions, 
over 90 per cent of the increase in assignable area 
and nearly 95 per cent of the increase in enrollment 
in the LSMSA. 

Of the 2i6 institutions in the SMSA, liberal arts 
colleges were 48 per cent, junior colleges 23 per 
cent, universities 16 per cent and teachers col-* 
leges, 7 per cent. These institutions accounted 
for 94 per cent of the total. The percentage in- 
creases in assignable area are quite different— 

21 per cent for liberal arts colleges, 9 per cent 
for junior colleges, 65 per cent for universities 
and 3 per cent for teachers colleges. Of the en- 
rollment increases in the SMSA, the percentages 
were 22 per cent for liberal arts colleges, 9 per 
cent for junior colleges, 59 per cent for uni- 
versities and 5 per cent in teachers colleges. 

Outside the LSMSA and SMSA, there were 568 in- 
stitutions or 105 more than were in both the LSMSA 
and SMSA. The 568 is composed of 200 liberal arts 
colleges or 35 per cent, 172 junior colleges or 30 
per cent; 84 universities or 15 per cent and 80 
teachers colleges or 12 per cent. The universities 
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have the largest increase in assignable space 56 per 
cent and largest increase, in FTE enrollment 56 per 
cent. Of the totals in these areas, junior colleges 
have 13 per cent of the assignable space increase 
and 15 per cent in the enrollment increase, liberal 
arts colleges account for 17 and 13 per cent 
respectively? and teachers colleges, 8 and 11 per 
cent respectively of these totals. 

Con clusions 

The Higher Education Facilities Act has had a great effect 
on both the enrollment increase, 45 per cent and the assignable 

area increase, 125 per cent. 

The percentage increase in FTE enrollment for each one 
per cent increase in assignable area averaged ,36, 
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EFFECTS OF THE ACT ON THE 
MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT TO SUPPORT CONSTRUCTION 

Introduction 

The concern here is whether the funds made available under 
PL 88-204 are really adding to physical facilities of colleges 
or merely supplanting funds otherwise available. It is also of 
concern to know whether and to what extent funds available under 
the Act have affected the amount of funds made available from 
non-federal sources, namely, from state and local governmental 
units and from private sources. In brief, has effort to provide 
funds from non-federal sources increased or diminished under the 
availability of federal funds not heretofore available? 

Procedures Used 

In order to obtain answers to the major questions raised 
above, two procedures were used: 

1. A statistical analysis of the pertinent financial 
data broken down into categories reflecting the 
actual and comparative situations with respect to 
regions and states, types of higher education 
institutions, size of institutions and the types 
of area in which the institutions are located 
(LSMSA, SMSA and all other area) , and the increase 
in enrollment. 

2. A compilation of opinions on the operation of the 
Act obtained from 43 institutions (22 public and 
2! J private) by long distance telephone con- 
versation, 6 institutions by personel interview, 

and 9 state commissions responsible for administration 
of the Act by personal interview. 
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The questions and pertinent data will be presented in 
the order indicated* 

Statistical Analysis 

Two questions regarding effort of state and local 
governments and of private sources to contribute to the financing 
of projects falling under provision of the Act are; 

1. What are the comparative efforts among the 
Regions and States and sizes of institutions to 
finance additional academic facilities? 

2, Has financial effort by state and local governmental 
units and by private sources increased or diminished 
during the period of the operation of the Act? 

Two explanations are in order before proceeding with 
the presentation of the data pertaining to the questions posed 
immediately above: 

1, Effort may be defined in absolute terms. As, for 
example, the ratio of non- federal contribution to 
the federal contribution. In that case, it is 
assumed that the higher the ratio of non-federal 
contribution, the greater the effort or conversely, 
the higher the ratio of federal contribution, the 
lower the effort. For comparative purposes, the 
data can be expressed as an index of effort 7 which 
is derived by dividing each ratio of non-federal 
contribution by the national ratio* For example, 
in Table 3*1, the national ratio of non-federal 
contributions is .72; in Region 1, the ratio is 
•68; accordingly the index of effort for Region 1 
is *68 * 72 or *94* 

<0 o 

2. Effort may also be measured in terms of what was 
done in the period of the operation of the Act as 
compared to what was done in a similar prior period. 
In this instance, the data for 1962-63 and 1963-64 
(FY 63 and FY 64) are used for comparison with the 









Ti\BLE 3.1 

THE RATIOS OF ' FEDERAL GRANTS AND LOANS UNDER TITLES , I, II AND III 
P„L. 88-204 TO THE TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS AIESD, BASED ON TOTALS FOR FY 65 AND FY 66, BY REGIONS 

AND CONSTITUENT STATES 



Region and State 



Total - All Regions 

Region 1 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



Ratio 

Federal Non-Federal 



.28 

.32 

.37 

.45 

.29 

.21 

.29 

.43 



.72 

.68 

.63 

.55 

.71 

.79 

.71 

.57 



Index of Effort 



1.00 

.94 

.87 

.77 

.98 

1.09 

.98 

.79 



Region 2 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Region 3 

District of Columbia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Region 4 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 



.28 

.23 

.29 

.24 

.36 

.36 

.52 

.42 

.22 

.31 

.27 

.27 

.86 

.01 

.27 

.23 

.32 

.27 

.22 

.25 

.27 



.72 

.77 

.71 

.76 

.64 

.64 

.48 

.58 

.78 

.69 

.73 

.73 

.14 

.99 

.73 

.77 

.68 

.73 

.78 

.75 

.73 



1.00 

1.06 

.98 

1.05 
.89 

.89 

.66 

.80 

1.08 

.95 

1.02 

1.02 

.19 

1.37 

1.02 

1.06 
.94 

1.02 

1.08 

1.04 

1.02 



Region 5 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 



.25 

.25 

.31 

.24 

.23 

.27 



.75 

.75 

.69 

.76 

.77 

.73 



1.04 

1.04 
.95 

1.05 

1.06 

1.02 



Region 6 
Iowa 



.31 

.42 



.69 

.58 



.95 

.80 



(To be continued on next page) 
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TABLE 3.1 (Continued) 



THE RATIOS OF FEDERAL GRANTS AND LOANS UNDER TITLES, I, II AND .til 
P.L. 88-204 TO THE TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS AIDED, BASED ON TOTALS FOR FY 65 AND FY 66, BY REGIONS 

AND CONSTITUENT STATES 



Region and State 


Ratio 

Federal Non-Federal 


Index of Effort 


Region 6 (Continued) 








Kansas 


.34 


• 66 


*91 


Minnesota 


.28 


.72 


1.00 


Montana 


.27 


.73 


1.02 


Nebraska 


.29 


.71 


• 98 


North Dakota 


.41 


.59 


• 81. 


South Dakota 


.28 


.72 


1.00 


Region 7 


.34 


.66 


.91 


Arkansas 


.46 


.54 


.75 


Louisiana 


.34 


• 66 


.91 


New Mexico 


.28 


.72 


1.00 


Oklahoma 


.36 


.64 


.89 


Texas 


.33 


.67 


.93 


Region 8 


.29 


.71 


.98 


Colorado 


.29 


.71 


.98 


Idaho 


.35 


.65 


.91 


Montana 


.32 


.68 


.94 


Utah 


.28 


.72 


1.00 


Wyoming 


.15 


.85 


1.18 


Region 9 


.23 


.77 


1.06 


Alaska 


.17 


.83 


1.16 


Arizona 


.28 


.72 


1.00 


California 


.22 


.78 


1.08 


Hawaii 


.39 


.61 


.84 


Nevada 


.14 


.86 


1.19 


Oregon 


.21 


.79 


1.09 


Washington 


.35 


.65 


.91 


Guam 






' 



Range Among Regions: 



Highest 


Region 3 


- .36 


Lowest 

* 


Region 9 


- .29 


Range Among S 'ites: 






Highest 


List, of Col. 


- .52 


Lowest 


Nevada 


- .14 



\ 



data for FY 65 and FY 66, the years of full operation 
of the Act have been used. The measure is the ratio 
of the first period to the second. That ratio has been 
converted into an index of effort by dividing each in- 
dividual ratio by the national ratio. 

Comparative Effort, Regions 
and States * ” 

T— T— 

Regions < States 

* kf r the nation as a whole, the federal contribution 
to construction projects during the period FY 65 and FY 66 
was 28 pear cent of the total cost of the participating projects. 
Corresponding percentages (ratio of federal grants and loans to 
the total cost of projects) for the nine regions utilized by 
the U. S. Office of Education in the administration of the Act 
and for the individual states, the District of Columbia and out- 
lying territories are shown in Table 3.1. For each region and 
state f an index of effort is shown. 

Certain deductions from the data of Table 3.1 relative 
to the question of comparative effort of regions and states 
can be rna^'v as follows: 

1. The average contribution of the federal government 
in relation to the total cost of the projects is 
less than the limits allowed by the provisions of 
the Act . 

2. Among the several states, there are considerable 
variations in the efforts of the participating 
institutions to match federal contributions. When 
the index of effort in Mississippi is 1.08 and in 
Arkansas only .75 there is no superficial explanation 
of the difference. The difference is probably wholly 
a difference in state policy respecting the financing 
of higher education facilities. 

3. Among regions, there is a relatively narrow range 
in the index of effort, the range being from .89 
fn Region 3 to 1.06 in Region 9, 



4 • The reasons for the differences in effort are not 

obvious from the data presented. The neied for farther 
research in this area is indicated, 

5. In the nature of a summary, it can be said that for 
the nation as a whole, the effort to match federal 
contributions is satisfactory. However, there are 
exceptions that indicate need for further study and 
research. 

Comparative Effort by 
types’ of Institutions 

It is of interest to know the relative efforts to match 
the federal grants by the various types of institutions and 
by public and private. institutions respectively. The data re- 
garding the effort of such institutions are presented in Table 
3 . 2 . 

As measured by the ratio of non-federal funds to the 
total cost of projects involved, the indices of effoit as they 
appear in Table 3,2 indicate the following conclusions: 

1. The effort to support construction for public in- 
stitutions is higher than for private institutions, 
in fact, about 19 per cent greater. 

2. So far as the federal government is concerned, 

it obtains more construction for its money through 
public institutions than private, 

3. Among the types of institutions the effort to 
match federal funds is quite variable for both 
public and private institutions. In the case of 
the public institutions, the range in the ratio 
of non-federal contributions to total cost is ,33 
for semi-professional schools to .89 for independent 
professional schools. 

Comparative Effort by 
Size of Institutions 

f f ifi »> ■ i n-n 

Size of institutions that received federal grants may be 
a factor related to effort to provide funds from non-federal 
sources • The data in this respect appear in Table 3.3. The 
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Funds distributed represent aid to undergraduate liberal arts components 
of the institution's program. 







TABLE 3.3 



THE RATIO OP FEDERAL GRANTS AND LOANS UNDER TITLE I, II AND III, 
P.L. 86-204 TO THE TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS AIDED, TOTALS FOR FY 65 AND FY 66, BY SIZE OF INSTITUTION 
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. o 

me 



Size Group 


Ratio 

Federal Non- 


-Federal 


Index of 
Effort 




Total 




.28 


.72 


1.00 




Below 200 

i 




• 

to 

V0 


.71 


.98 




20Q - 499 




.33 


.67 


.93 




500 9- 999 




.35 


.65 


.90 




1,000 - 3,499 




.30 


.70 


.97 




2,500 - 4,999 




,27 


.73 


1.01 




5,000 - 9,999 




.28 


.72 


1.00 




10,000 - 19,999 




.22 


.78 


1.08 




20,000 r Plus 




.19 


.81 


1.13 




Range: 












Highest 












Federal 


- 500 - 999 


.35 








Non-Fee. . 


- 20,000 + 


H 

OO 

• 

1 








Index of 
Effort - 


20,000+ 


- 1.13 






Lowest 












Federal - 


20,000+ 


.19 








Non-Fed . 


- 500 - 999 


.65 








Index of 
Effort 


- 500 - 999 


.90 







■m 



rr rrrr — — : : — 








observations as to the relationship of size of institution and 
effort is simple and direct: 

1. For the most part, the larger the institution, the 
greater the effort* In short, the federal government 
gets results for its money in proportion to the size 
of the institution aided* 

2. Regardless of the variability of effort in proportion 
to size of institution, the evidence back of the 
conclusion is that effort to match federal funds has 
been at least adequate and has not experienced 
diminution . 

Increase in Effort 
During the Operation 
of the Act: 

Types of Institutions 

Data found in Table 3.4 is based on a comparison of capital 
outlay expenditures in the period of the operation of the Act, FY 
65 and FY 66, with capital outlay expenditures in the two immediately 
preceding years, FY 63 and FY 64. It is likewise for data appearing 
in Tables 3.5 through 3.8. The data involve the 373 institutions 
that had capital outlay expenditures in both periods. 

Analysis of the data in Table 3.4 indicates the following 
significant conclusions: 

1. For all types of institutions capital outlay 
expenditures under the operation of the Act were 
nearly three times as great (2.93) as during the 
immediately preceding period. The greatest increases 
were among private institutions in all categories 
except technical institutes. 

2. In terms of effort, the private institutions excelled 
in all categories except teachers® colleges and 
technical institutions. 

3. The Higher Education Facilities Act^whatever else 
it may bejis a bonanza for privately controlled 
institutions of higher education. 
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increased Capital Out3ay 
Expenditures and size of 
Ins t i tut ion ~ 

The information as to the relationship between the size of 
educational institutions and increased capital outlay expenditures 



1. Capital outlay expenditures actually increased for 
all sizes of institutions under the operation of the 
Act. 

2. In terms of absolute increases in capital outlay 
expenditures and also in terms of effort as defined* 
the greatest increases were among moderate size in- 
stitutions, that is, among institutions having 500 to 
5,000 enrollment. The poorest record was among very 
small and very large institutions. 



Types of Institutions 

Three types of areas of location of institution are 
identified and us^l as a basis of classification? LSMSA consists 
of the large metropolitan areas containing a central city of 500,000 
or more population; SMSA consists of metropolitan areas cont lining 
a central city of 50,000 and up to 500,000 population? outside con- 
sists of all areas other than the two areas already identified. 



The question under consideration here is whether the in- 



creases in capital outlay expenditures for various types of in- 
stitutions under the operation of the Act are associated with the 



I nent data are shown in Table 3.6. The principal conclusions are as 
I follows: 

| 1. The relative increases for institutions as a whole 




i of the Act appears in Table 3.5. The significant 



conclusions are as follows: 



I Increases in Capital Outlay 



[ Expenditures by Types of 
i Area of Location ~ 



size of the area in which the institutions are located* The perti- 



are in the following order: LSMSA, a ratio of 3.73 

to 1.00; outside areas, a ratio of 2,84 to 1.00; 
and SMSA, a ratio of 2.50 to 1.00. 
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TABLE 3.5 

THE RATIO OF AVERAGE CAPITAL OUTLAY EXPENDITURES FOR 
COLLEGE FACILITIES FY 63 AND FY 64 TO THE SIMILAR AVERAGE OF 
FY 65 AND FY 66, BY SIZE OF INSTITUTION 



(Same institutions 


and 


same types 


of facilities 


for both periods.) 


Size of 


No. 


of 




Index of Effort 


Enrollment 


Institutions 


Ratio 


Total 




373 


2.92 


1.00 


Below 200 




17 


1.16 


.40 


200-499 




15 


1.26 


.43 


500-999 




54 


4.99 


1.71 


1000 - 2499 




96 


3.60 


1.23 


2500 - 4999 




66 


3.44 


1.18 


5000 - 9999 




79 


3.06 


1.05 


10,000 - 19,999 


40 


2.88 


.99 


20,000 Plus 




6 


1.28 


.44 



Highest 


1000 - 


2499 


96 


No. of 


institutions 


500 - 


999 


- 4.99 


Ratio 




Lowest 


20,000 


Plus 


6 


No. of 


institutions 


Below 


200 


- 1.16 


Ratio 
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2, With respect to the index of effort based on ratio 

of non- federal contributions to the total cost of 
projects tho order is: LSMSA, 2,28; outside areas, 

.97; and SMSA, .86. 

3, The most substantial increases in capital outlay 
expenditures were for independent technical in- 
stitutions in LSMSA, the ratio for independent 
technical institutions being 29,38 to 1,00 and for 
other independent institutions (classification used 
by the U. S. Office of Education), 39,52 to 1,00. 

This same conclusion is also substantiated by the in- 
dexes of effort, 

4 , Respecting increases in capital outlay expenditures 
and index of effort teachers colleges rank lowest 
among the types of institutions. 

Size of Institutions 

The question under consideration here is whether increases 
in capital outlay expenditures are associated with the size of 
institutions in the three areas of location. The pertinent data 
appear in Table 3,7 and give the basis for the following conclusions: 

1, In all areas of location, the lowest increases in 
capital outlay expenditures and the lowest indices 
of effort are among the small institutions having 
fewer than 500 enrollment. Among these small in- 
stitutions, however, the best records are for those 
institutions located outside of metropolitan areas. 

2, With the exception of one very large institution, 
the highest percentages of increase in capital outlay 
expenditures and the highest indices of effort were 
for institutions located in the Large Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 

3, With respect to both measures here under consideration, 
the most superior record was among institutions having 
500 up to 1,000 enrollment in large metropolitan areas v 
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FY 64. and FY 65 and FY 66. 
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34.00 27.25 23.77 19.21 21.45 



The Relationship Between Increases in 
Enrollment and the Ratio of Federal 
Contributions to Total Cost of Construction 

The question here is whether and to what extent there is 
a relationship between the increases in enrollment during the 
period of the operation of the Act and the proportionate part of 
the total cost of capital outlay expenditures covered by federal 
funds. The basic data and analysis are shown in Table 3.8. The 
conclusions can be embodied in two direct statements based on 
the last two columns on the right hand margin and the bottom 
row of the table, 

1, The higher the percentage of increase in enrollment 
the lower was the ratio of federal contribution to 
the total cost of construction projects under the 
Act. For example, the median ratio of federal con- 
tributions for institutions having the lowest per- 
centages of increase in enrollment was 33,84 and for 
institutions having the highest percentage of in- 
creased enrollment, 27,08, For institutions? receiving 
the lowest ratio of federal grants the median percentage 
of increase in enrollment was 34,00, For institutions 
receiving the highest ratio of federal funds, the median 
percentage of increase in enrollment was 19,21, : 

2, If a major objective of the Act is to aid in financing 
new facilities in proportion to increase in enrollment, 
either the formula for distribution of funds or the 
administration of the formula is deficient. The scope 
of the data included in this study does not afford an 
answer to the implied question. The need for further 
research and analysis, however, is indicated. 

Opinion Measurements and 
Case Studies 

As indicated in the first part of this section, the second 
procedure used to find answers to the major questions involved 
was the conducting of long distance telephone interviews with a 
resppnsible official in each of 43 institutions of higher education 



selected at random that had operated under the provision of the Act, 
and the holding of conversations in personal interviews with responsible 
offiqials in each of six institutions selected principally on the 
basis of convenience and nine representatives of state commissions in 
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interviews raised three questions relating to this section of the 
report. These questions and the answers obtained will be presented 
in the immediately succeeding paragraphs. 

More or Less Funds? 



9 ~ Would the institution have received more or less funds from 
non-federal sources had the funds under this Act not been 
available? 



Institutions 
Interviewed by 
Telephone 



More 



Total 43 
Public 22 
Private 21 
Percent - All 

- Public 



6 

5 

1 

12.2 



- Private 
Institutions 
Visited in 
Person 



22.8 

4.8 



Total 6 
Public 4 
Private 2 
Percent - All 

- Public 



0 

0 

0 



- Private 
State Commissions 
Visited in Person 



Total 9 

For Public Institutions 
For Private Institutions 



0 

0 



ERjt 



Less 



35 

15 

20 

83.6 



68.2 

95.2 



6 

4 

2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



8 

9 
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Same 



Uncertain 



0 

2.1 

4.5 



0 

2.1 

4.5 
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With hut few exceptions, the institutions involved in 
the interviews and visitations report that less funds would have 
been available for construction of additional facilities had 
it not been for funds received under the Acto 

The 22,8 per cent of the public institutions that reported 
that more funds would have been available had not funds been available 
under the Act, probably are merely indicating that funds were trans- 
ferred to projects not eligible under the provisions of the Act, 
Consequently, the same total of funds for educational facilities 
was actually more than would have been available without the bene- 
fits of the Act, In the case of the 4,8 per cent of the private 
institutions there were some instances in which the official inter- 
viewed had reason to believe that if the federal sources had not 
been available the necessary funds would have come from private 
sources . 

Funds Supplanted? 

Q - Have federal funds supplanted other non-federal funds? 



Yes 



No 



Institutions 
interviewed 
by Telephone 

Total 43 

Public 22 

Private 21 

Percent 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Institutions 
Interviewed 
by Person 

Total 6 
Public 4 
Private 
Percent 



7 

5 

2 

16.3 

20.0 

9.1 



0 

0 

0 

0 



36 

17 

19 

83.7 

80.0 

90.9 



A 



2 

100 
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Yes No 

mmmmmmmmm <* mtmm 

State Commissions 
Interviewed 

Total 0 9 

For Public Institutions 0 9 

For Private Institutions 0 9 

Percent 0 100 



A very large majority of the institutions reported that 
federal funds were not used to supplant non-federal funds. 
Stated conversely with relatively few exceptions federal funds 
were used to supplement non-federal funds. In the case of the 
exceptions, the same comments made under "the first question" 
above seem to be applicable here. 

Funding of Projects 

Q - Projects that would not otherwise have been funded? 





Yes 


No 


Institutions 
Interviewed 
by Telephone 






Total 43 


42 


1 


Public 22 


21 


1 


Private 21 


21 


0 


Percent - Total 


97.9 


2.1 


- public 


95.5 


4.5 


- Private 

Institutions 
Interviewed in 
Person 


100.0 


0 


Total 


6 


0 


Public 


4 


0 


Private 


2 


0 


Percent 


100.0 


0 
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Yes 

State Commissions 
Interviewed 

For Public Institutions 6 

For Private Institutions 8 

Percent - Public 66.7 

- Private 90 o 0 

By and large, the prevailing opinion is that the federal 
funds available under the Act were used to finance projects that 
would not have been funded otherwise. It is, however, of some 
significance that one-third of the state commissions interviewed 
felt that many of the projects for public institutions would 
have been funded even if there had been no federal funds. It 
seems that this situation indicates a probable need for further 
research. 

Summary 

The data from both the statistical analyses and the 
opinion surveys presented in this section lead to specific 
conclusions that are answers to the questions posed for consideration 

1. For the nation as a whole the effort of state and 
local governments and private sources to match the 
federal funds made available under the Act is well 
within the standards set up in the law. During the 
first two years of the operation of the program, 
the federal and non- federal contributions were 28 
per cent and 72 per cent respectively. 

2. Federal funds have not been used to supplant non- 
federal funds for financing additional college 
facilities; stated positively federal funds have 
supplemented non- federal funds. 

3. Funds for college facilities have been increase d 
under the influence of the Act. The expenditures 
for academic facilities by the 373 institutions 
for which data were available for the two-year 
period prior to the operation of the Act and the 



No 



0 

1 

33 o 3 

10.0 



two-year period of its operation show that capital 
outlay expenditures were 2*92 times as great during 
the period of operation under the Act as prior to it* 
The Act has had relatively greater influence on ex- 
penditures for capital outlay among private in- 
stitutions than among public institutions* It has 
stimulated private contributions to privately con- 
trolled institutions* 

Among the various types of institutions, the most 
stimulating effects of the Act were on independent 
technical institutes, liberal arts colleges and 
universities in the order named* 

Among the institutions of various sizes those in 
the category of 500 to 1,000 enrollment in large 
metropolitan areas were more favorably affected 
by the program under the Act than institutions in 
any other size category* 

As measured by increases in capital outlay ex- 
penditures for academic facilities, the order of 
effectiveness of the Act in the three types of 
areas of location are LSMSA, outside of Metropolitan 
Areas, and SMSA* 

The higher the percentage of increase in enrollment 
in the program under the Act, the lower was the 
ratio of federal contributions to the total cost of 
construction projects involved* 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY INSTITUTION ACCORDING TO 
TYPE, SIZE, AND GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 

Introduction 

The purpose of this Section is to analyze the distribution 
of funds according to the type, size and geographical location 
of the institutions receiving assistance under the Act* Subordinate 
questions which are considered here include the following: 

1. How were funds distributed by type and control of 
institutions and by title under the Act? 

2. How were funds distributed according to geographical 
location? By OE region? 1 LSMSA? 2 SMSA? 3 Outside 
SMSA? 

3* How were funds distributed by size of institution 

according to type, control and geographical location? 

Amounts and Percentages of Funds Distributed 
to Participating Instltutloj^ 

This section reports and analyzes the funds received by 
986 institutions under Titles I, II and III of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963* The funds accounted for herein represent 
approximately 90 per cent of the total amount of funds distributed 
during the fiscal years 1964-65 and 1965-66* Titles I and II 
grants represented 68*25 and 14*29 per cent respectively of the 
total while Title III loans represented only 17*46 per cent of the 
total amount of funds distributed* 



Funds Distributed by Title 
According to Type and Con- 
trol of Institute 



Table 4*1 shows the breakdown of funds distributed by 
Title and by type of institution* The largest amount of funds 



o 

KLC 



Office of Education regional classifications 



‘Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



- 
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was distributed to universities with liberal arts colleges a close 
second*. Approximately 70 per cent of the total funds were dis- 
tributed to these two types of institutions. Junior colleges re- 
ceived approximately 14.5 per cent of the total funds distributed. 

Table 4.2 includes information on the amount of funds 
distributed to public institutions of higher education! by Title. 
Universities and public junior colleges in that order received 
the largest percentages of funds while liberal arts colleges 
and teachers’ colleges ranked third and fourth respectively. 

Public institutions received 56.43 per cent of the total funds 
distributed, 66.14 per cent of the Title I funds, 58.5 per cent 
of the Title II funds and 16.75 per cent of the Title III funds. 

Information about the funds distributed to private; 
institutions is shown in Table 4.3. Private institutions re- 
ceived 43.57 per cent of the total amount of funds distributed 
to all institutions. Private liberal arts colleges received the 
largest amount distributed to private institutions with private 
universities receiving the second largest amount. Together, the 
private liberal arts colleges and universities received approxi- 
mately 82 per cent of all the funds distributed to private insti- 
tutions while private junior colleges received only 5.84 per cent 
of the funds. 

It is significant to note that private institutions 
received 33.86 per cent of all Title I fun^s, 41.5 per cent of 
all Title II funds and 83.25 per cent of all Title III funds 
distributed to all institutions of higher learning. It appears 
significant that Title III funds received by private institutions 
represent approximately 33.35 per cent of the sum total of the 
Title I, II and III funds allocated to them and 83.25 per cent 
of all Title III funds. This suggests that the Title III section 
of the Act has benefited private institutions significantly in 
that funds have been made available through the loan provisions of 
this Act to supplement Title I and II grants. These data indicate 
that loan funds along with the grants have stimulated and encouraged 
extra effort on the part of private institutions to raise additional 
funds from private sources. 
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Total 521 $438,069,070 $81,098,787 $28,362,945 $547,530,802 100.00 

Percentage 52.84 66.14 58.50 16,75 56.43ft 

of total funds 
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Distribution of Funds 
by Geographical Location 



The analysis of funds distributed to institutions by 
regional location is based on regional definitions used by the 
United States Office of Education. OE region numbers and the 
states included in the various regions can be found in Appendix 
A. 

Other location parameters used are the Large Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area and locations outside of these areas. The list 
of cities included in the LSMSA and SMSA locations are shown in 
Appendix B. An institution's zip code number was used to determine 
the location of an institution in a particular area. 

Information in Table 4.4 shows that Region 5 which in- 
cludes the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wis- 
consin received 19.79 per cent of the funds distributed to all 
institutions. Region 2 which includes the States of Delaware, 

New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania received 19 & 09 per cent 
of the total funds. 

Institutions located in the Large Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas of the United States received 22.25 per cent 
of the total funds; those located in the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical areas received 23.91 per cent and those located out- 
side of these large cities received 53.85 per cent. Institutions 
in the large cities received 46.15 per cent of the total per cent 
of funds distributed. 

Further study of available data indicates that California 
institutions received 9.55 per cent of all funds distributed to 
all institutions. New York institutions received 9.50 per cent 
of the total while Illinois, Texas and Ohio institutions ranked 
third, fourth and fifth among the states with 6.59, 5.20 and 4.77 
per cent respectively. Together, institutions in these five states 
received 35.61 per cent of the total amount of funds distributed. 
Table 4.5 includes information on the distribution of funds by 
states • 
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Distribution of Titles 
I and II Funds by Type 
of Institution and 
Location 

Table 4.6 provides information on the distribution of Titles 
I and II funds by type of institution located in Large Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas and those outside of these Metropolitan areas. The data re- 
veal that universities received 51.09 per cent of the funds dis- 
tributed to institutions within the LSMSA' s, liberal arts colleges 
received 32.53 per cent and junior colleges 7.80 per cent. Of the 
funds distributed to institutions located in SMSA's, the universities 
received 39.84 per cent of the total while liberal arts colleges re- 
ceived 32.83 per cent and junior colleges 16.35 per cent. Data about 
institutions located outside of the metropolitan areas reveal that 
universities received 37.09 per cent; liberal arts colleges, 24.29 per 
cent; and junior colleges, 20.26 per cent. 

The data also show that institutions located in LSMSA 's 
received 22.22 per cent of all the grant funds under Titles I and 
II. Institutions located in SMSA's received 23.94 per cent of the 
total funds. Those located outside of the metropolitan areas 
received 53.83 per cent of the total funds. All together, institu- 
tions located in the metropolitan areas received 46.16 per cent 
of all the grant funds distributed under Titles I and II of the Act. 

Universities in the metropolitan areas received 51.12 
per cent of the total funds distributed to all universities. Liberal 
arts colleges in metropolitan areas received 53.56 per cent of the 
funds distributed to all liberal arts colleges while junior colleges 
in the metropolitan areas received 34.11 cf the funds distributed 
to all junior colleges. 

Distribution of Titles I 
and II Funds by Size of 
Institution and Location 

Data in Table 4.7 reveal that the largest percentage of 
funds was distributed to institutions in the size range from 1000 
to 2499 students. Of the funds distributed to institutions in that 
size class, 12.32 per cent was distributed to institutions in the 
Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 29.91 per cent to 
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institutions in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and 
57<, 77 per cent was distributed to institutions outside of the 
Metropolitan areas. Approximately 60 per cent of all Title I and 
II funds were distributed to institutions whose size ranged between 
1000 and 9999 students. 

Distribution of the Amount 
and Percentage of Titles I 
and II Funds Related to FTES 
Enrollments in Participating 
Institutions 

Table 4.8 contains data that relate the size of 
institutions at the time applications for funds were made to 
the amount and percentage of Title I and II funds approved for 
distribution. The data reveal that the institutions in the 
size range from 5,000 to 9,999 FTE enrolled the largest per- 
centage of students at the time applications were made but 
ranked second in the percentage of funds received. Institutions 
in the 1,000 to 2,499 FTE category received the largest per- 
centage of funds but ranked fourth in the percentage of students 
enrolled. Data presented also indicate that smaller institutions 
enrolling approximately 43 per cent of the FTE received approximately 
66 per cent of the Title I and II Funds. 

Figure 4.1 is a graphical representation of the data 
presented in Table 4,8. This representation points to the con- 
clusion that the smaller institutions have received a larger 
percentage of funds than have the larger institutions. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This Section has analyzed the distribution of funds 
according to type, 3ize and geographical location of the in- 
stitutions receiving funds un^er the Act. Significant findings 
of the Section are as follows: 

Titles I, II and III grants represented 68.25, 14.29 
and 17.46 per cent respectively of the total funds 
distributed. 

Universities and liberal arts colleges received 
70 per cent of the total funds distributed with 
universities receiving approximately 38 per cent. 
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the largest share . 

Junior colleges received 14.5 per cent of the total 
funds distributed. All two-year institutions received 
16.2 per cent of the total. 

Public institutions of higher education received 
approximately 56 per cent of the total funds dis- 
tributed? 66.14 per cent of the Title I funds? 53.5 
per cent of the Title II funds and 16.75 per cent 
of the Title III funds . 

a. The universities received the largest percentage 



of funds distributed to public institutions, 
b. Junior colleges ranked second with 21.21 per 



cent. 

c, Liberal arts colleges and teachers' colleges 
ranked third and fourth, respectively. 

5. Private institutions received approximately 44 per 

r? t of the total funds distributed? 33.86 per cent of 
axi. Title I funds? 41.5 per cent of all Title II funds? 
and 83.25 per cent of all Title III funds. 

a. Liberal arts colleges received the largest per- 
centage of funds distributed to private institutions 
with universities second in rank order. 

b. Private junior colleges received 5.84 per cent 

of the total funds allocated to private institutions. 

6. institutions in five states received 36.61 per cent of 
the total funds distributed. These states included 
California, New York, Illinois, Texas and Ohio which 
received 9.55, 9.50, 6.59, 5.20 and 4.77 per cent of 
the funds respectively. 

7. institutions in the metropolitan areas of the United 
States received 46.16 per cent of the Title I, II 
and III funds. Those institutions located in the 
Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas received 
22.25 per cent of the funds and those in the Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areas received 23.91 
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per cent. 

Universities in the metropolitan areas received 51 <>12 
per cent of the total Title I and II funds distributed 
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10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



to all universities; liberal arts colleges , 53.56 
per cent of the funds distributed to all liberal 
arts colleges? and junior colleges/ approximately 
34.11 per cent of the funds distributed to all 
junior colleges. 

Institutions in the size range from 1/000 to 2/499 
FTE students received the largest percentage of 
Titles I and II funds. 

Institutions with 1,000 to 9,999 students received 
approximately 60 per cent of all Title I and II 
grant funds. 

Institutions in the size category 1,000 to 2,499 
FTE students received the largest percentage of 
funds but ranked fourth in the percentage of total 
students enrolled. 

Institutions in the size category from 5,000 to 
9,999 FTE enrolled the largest percentage of 
students but ranked second in the percentage of 
funds received. 

In conclusion, the data indicate that; 

Universities and liberal arts colleges are the main 
benefactors of the program. 

Junior colleges have benefited to the extent that 
was anticipated in the Act. 

Public institutions have received more funds from 
Titles I and II while private institutions have re- 
ceived the greatest assistance from the Title III 
section of the Act. 

Smaller institutions enrolling a smaller percentage 
of FTE students have received more funds than the 
larger institutions. 

Private junior colleges have benefited to a much 
lesser extent than their public counterparts. 
Institutions located in the metropolitan areas of 
the nation have benefited only to a slightly lesser 
extent than the institutions located outside of the 
metropolitan areas. 
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IMPACT OF THE ACT ON THE 
UTILIZATION OF ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

Introduction 

The purpose of this Section is to examine the effect of 
the Act upon the utilization of academic facilities at institu*- 
tions of higher education which have received grants under Title 
I. The following subordinate questions will be considered: 

1. What effect does the time lag between the grant 
award and the completion of the building have on 
utili zation? 

2. What effect does the replacement and conversion of 
existing facilities have on the utilization of 
academic space? 

3. What impact does the construction of special types 
of facilities have on utilization? 

4. What measures of the utilization of academic faci- 
lities are ^appropriate? 

5 • What impact does the projected capacity enrollment 
ratio have on the utilization of academic space? 

Does the impact vary between type of institutions, 
the size of institutions, or the OE regions in which 
the institutions are treated? 

The subordinate questions will be answered through the 
use . of case studies of states and institutions of higher education 
and tphrough the analysis of capacity enrollment ratio data avail- 
able from the application forms. 

Effect of Construction Time Lag on Utilization 

The greatest problem in making any true comparison of 
the effect of the Higher Education Facilities Act upon utilization 
of academic facilities is the simple fact that the great majority 



of the facilities for which funds have been granted are not yet 
constructed and occupied by students 0 

Facilities Planning Schedules 

A ruls of thumb used by many college and university ad - * 
minis trators for scheduling facilities planning is — ~ two years 
to develop education specifications and program requirements, 
two years to construct the building* In some cases the first 
two steps may be shortened to one year, but any less time for 
thorough consideration of needs generally leads to inaccurate 
or poor planning of facilities. 

Higher Education Facilities 
Act Time Schedule 

An institution of higher education must have preliminary 
drawings completed and approved before it can submit an applica- 
tion for funds , Depending upon the availability of funds and 
the need for the facility (as evidenced by a high score on the 
criteria of the individual State Plan) a State Commission may 
take from two months to a year to make a recommendation to OSOE, 

(The New York State Commission has several institutions which 
have had an application pending which has not been successful during 
a period of two years,) The U, S, Office of Education will generally 
take four to six months to process the grant award or loan approval 
before construction can begin, if the final working drawings and 
specifications are ready as bidding documents. Bidding procedures 
may take another two months and most construction requires at 
least 18 months for completion. 

Therefore, with an excellent application and a minimum 
of "slow-downs," an institution may hope to occupy the facility 
within a 26-month period from the development of preliminary drawings 
and submission of an application, but will generally experience a 
three-year wait between preliminary drawings and completion of the 
facility. 

Case Studies 

New York University received a Higher Education Facilities 
Act Title I grant award before July 1, 1965 and subsequently has 









also received a Title II grant and a Title III loan for a 
library building to be constructed on their Washington Square 
Campus, Several lawsuits have delayed the beginning of 
construction until the summer of 1967 and the building will 
teke almost three years to construct. In the meantime, other 
facilities are overcrowded since the organizational units 
which planned to move into space vacated by the old library 
facilities are delayed until the new construction is complete. 
Studies in Oklahoma in 1963 1 and 1966 2 show an increase 
of almost 18,000 students with a comparable increase of only 
23 classrooms and 3,098 additional student stations. The 
number of laboratories has actually decreased as research 
programs have expanded and there are 1,500 less laboratory 
stations. This action has improved the scheduled use of 
classrooms py four hours per week and the use of laboratories 
by one hour per week. The impact of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act space is yet to come and will only begin to 
appear in the 1967^68 academic year. 

The Arkansas State Commission has made excellent space 

3 

utilization and inventory studies for the last three years. 

Their statewide classroom and laboratory utilization, measured 
in room hours, has generally increased each year. Yet, grants 
of approximately $29 million for 34 buildings has not significantly 
increased the space in classrooms, laboratories, or libraries. 

The impact of the new construction will begin to be felt this 
next academic year as construction projects begin to be completed, 

i ' ' 

Physical Facilities for Higher Education in Oklahoma , 
Self-Study of Higher Education in Oklahoma - Report 57 Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education, 1964, 

5 

Letter and tables from John Cleek* Federal Programs 
Office, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, May 5, 1967, 

3 

Space Utilization Study of Arkansas Colleges and 
Universities, The Commission on Coordination of Higher Educational 
Finance, Fall 1964, 1965, 1966, 
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Effect of the Replacement and Conversion of 
Facilities on Utilization 

Many institutions have suffered for years with facilities 
which should have been demolished; for example , post war barracks* 
quonsets and other temporary facilities. Community colleges have 
shared space with high schools o Other institutions have rented 
or leased space in office buildings, warehouses, churches, 
synogogues, or stores. The construction of the new facilities 
simply allow the old space to be vacated without greatly in- 
creasing utilization of the total facilities o 

For many years institutions have been able to "sell" 
their "need" for classroom and laboratory space to legislators 
and donors, but it has been extremely difficult tt> impress the 
same persons on the need for office space, research space, physical 
plant space, etc. Thus, an institution may build new classrooms 
and laboratories and convert the old space to non-academic purposes 
without improving utilization of facilities. 



Case Studies 

Hartwick College has received two Title I grants. The 
first grant was for a new library which will be in operation for 
the first time in September, 1967. The space vacated by the 
move of the library to the new building will be converted into 
much needed administrative office space. The second grant is 
assisting in the construction of a physical education building. 

The old frame building will be demolished as soon as possible as 
it is of no assistance to the institution in its present con— - 
dition. Thus, the construction of two new buildings will not 
have any influence upon the utilization of classroom and laboratory 
space • 

Monroe Community College now occupies an old high school 
building which had been condemned for education purposes several 
years ago. Their new campus has been under construction for two 
years and the college will be able to vacate and demolish the 
old building when they move to the new campus this fall. 

Impact of Special Facilities on Utilization 

The construction of special facilities such as libraries, 
gymnasia, faculty offices, media centers, etc. have little impact 




on normal space utilization since these buildings contain very 
little classroom and laboratory space. This condition is pointed 
out by Mr. William D. Jones, Space Utilization Analyst, Utah State 
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funded by Title I and now in use are exclusively libraries 
and therefore no changes have resulted in the space utilization 
data at campuses where these buildings have been completed." 



Measure s of Utilization of Academic Facilities 

I 1 MM' ' ' - - ” “ 

Mr. Jones of Utah also said, "In Utah, we conduct space 
utilization studies yearly and have done so for the past five 
years. However, these studies are of general classrooms and 
teaching laboratories only • No attempt has been made to figure 
utilisation on a capacity /enrollment ratio, square feet per 
FTE enrollment, or any other method. 

Almost all studies of space utilization made by insti- 
tutions of higher education or statewide surveys of institutions 
Of higher education in the last decade are closely identified 
with the work of Russell and Doi. 4 Thus, utilization of academic 
facilities in most studies refers to the utilization of class- 
room and laboratory space measured in terms of the number of hours 
per week the room is assigned to classes and the stations are 
occupied. The number of hours are usually converted to per- 
centages based upon the total weekly hours deemed appropriate by 
the persons making the study or survey and duly compared to the 
"national averages" provided. 

An Illinois^ survey shows that the eight public 
universities have less than 22 per cent of their non-re sidential 
net assignable area in classrooms and teaching laboratories • 



Russell, John Dale and Doi, James I., Manual for Studies 
of Space Utilization in Colleges and Universities , American Asso- 
ciation o£ Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 1957. 

q 

" State-Wide Space Survey , Board of Higher Education, 

State of Illinois, 19&l>. 













The private universities show less than 28 per cent and the private 
four-year colleges have approximately 38 per cent of their net 
assignable space in the classroom and teaching laboratory space 
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higher education and from other states verify the fact that the 
normal utilization study is made of a relatively small proportion 
of the total space necessary to operate the academic programs of 
a college or university. 

In order to more appropriately show the direct relation 
of the use of the total academic space, utilisation specialists 
have experimented with the space per student concept (net 
assignable academic square feet per full-time equivalent student) 
and are developing space factors for the measurement ;ah"d; pro- 
jection of space needs. (The space factor concept relates a 
unit of space to a projectable unit such as the student clock 
hour? number of library volumes, full-time equivalent faculty 
and staff, etc.) 

The Higher Education Facilities Act uses a compromise 
utilization factor entitled the capacity/enrollment ratio. The 
ratio is the total amount of instructional and library space 
(assignable area of classrooms, laboratories, other teaching 
rooms including gymnasia, faculty offices, and library space) 
divided by the total number of student clock hours (a class 
of 30 students meeting for a 50-minute period three times 
a week, generates 90 student clock hours) taught in the space. 

The capacity/enrollment ratio, therefore, includes a higher 
per cent of the total academic space than the usual classroom 
and laboratory utilization studies but also contains the inequities 
of the comparison of a small college which has a large gymnasium 
used for instructional purposes to the large college which can 
make much better use of the same amount of required space, or 
when compared to the college which offers no physical education 
courses and shows no gymnasium space. 



Impact of the Prn Papao-i -hy /Bn rnl 1 wwtvh 

Ratio on Utilization 



As stated above, the capacity/enrollment ratio is an 
indicator of the utilization of more than classroom and laboratory 
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space. The ratio also includes other teaching areas such as 
gymnasia, library space and faculty office space. If the average 
student clock hours per full-time equivalent student at an in- 
stitution is known, the ratio can also be converted into a 
factor of the instructional and library space per student. (For 
example, a student with an average of 18 student clock hours per 
week on a campus with a capacity/enrollment ratio of 3.00 would 
indicate 54 square feet of instructional and library space per 
student.) 

In order to project a capacity/enrollment ratio for a 
campus when it is probable that a building will be completed 
and in use, the computer was programmed to compute the existing 
capacity/enrollment ratio from the existing instructional and 
library space and student clock hours. The projected capacity/ 
enrollment ratios were developed by using the projected instruc- 
tional and library space as shown in the application and the 
student clock hours which were projected by using the projected 
enrollment increase in four years times the existing average 
student clock hour figure. 

Th~ projected capacity/enrollment ratio is conservative 
in that the application does not include data on facilities to 
be constructed with other than Higher Education Facilities Act 
funds and the computer cannot guarantee that the student clock 
hour figure per student will remain constant. 

Type of Institution 

Table 5.1 illustrates the existing and projected capacity/ 
enrollment ratios for the OSOE standard type of institution. 

Only the university grouping indicates a lower projected capacity/ 
enrollment ratio. This may well be because the impact of Title II 
grants (to graduate schools) is not shown in this table. 

The semi-professional school grouping shows the largest 
increase, more than doubling the existing space. It should be 
noted that four of the groupings of the projected capacity/ 
enrollment ratio are larger than the largest current capacity/ 
enrollment' ratio. 
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TABLE 5.1 



CURRENT AND PROJECTED CAPACITY/ENROLLMENT RATIO ... BY TYPE OP 
INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING GRANTS UNDER TITLE I OF THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 



Type of 
Institution 


Capcity Enrollment 
Current 


Ratio 

Projected 

/ 


University 


3.13 


2.99 


Liberal Arts 


2.93 


3.48 


Fine Arts 


I a 


I a 


Teachers College 


2.85 


3.12 


Independent Technological 


3.11 


3.33 


Theological* 5 


2.91 


4.10 


Other Independent Professional 


1.70 


2.08 


Junior College 


1.89 


2.60 


Technical Institute 


1.91 


2.03 


Semiprofessional School 


1.51 


3.26 


Total 


2.80 


3.13 



a Data incomplete. 
State and Region 



^unds distributed represents aid to 
undergraduate liberal arts components 
of the institution's program. 



The capacity enrollment* ratio is shown for all states 
and OE regions in Table 5.2. Region 3 shows the largest increase 
from current to projected capacity /enrollment ratio. The 
smallest increase is in Region 7. It is significant that all 
regions have larger projected capacity /enrollment ratios. 

Size of Institution 



The data contained in Table 5.3 show that the private 
institutions projected capacity /enrollment ratio is considerably 
larger than the public institutions. The reason for the larger 
increase in private institutions is that while the projected 
enrollment increase in public institutions is approximately four 
times that of private institutions, the public institutions will 
only add twice the amount of instructional and library space. 
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TABLE 5.2 



CURRENT AND PROJECTED CAPACITY/ENROLLMENT RATIO ... BY OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, REGION, AND BY STATE FOR INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING 
GRANTS UNDER TITLE I OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 

1963 



OE Region Capacity Enrollment Ratio 

and State Current Projected 



Region 1 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode island 
Vermont 

Region 2 

Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Region 3 

District of Columbia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

Region 4 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region 5 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

(To be continued on next page) 



2.96 


3.66 


2.55 


3.45 


3.52 


4.28 


2.72 


3.13 


3.06 


3.26 


4.79 


4.61 


2.43 


3.4b 


2.46 


2.89 


4.93 


5.14 


2.08 


2.24 


2.36 


2.66 


2.78 


3.61 


3.15 


3.94 


2.76 


2.85 


3.05 


3.10 


2.39 


3.96 


3.97 


4.17 


3.08 


4.38 


2.78 


5.34 


2.11 


2.31 


3.06 


6.62 


2.50 


3.15 


1.32 


3.11 


1.81 


2.26 


2.51 


7.39 


3»G6 


3.03 


3.26 


3.92 


2.99 


3.03 


2.63 


3.04 


2.85 


3b54 


3.54 


3.67 


2.73 


3.47 


2.22 


2.27 


2.27 


2.58 
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TABLE 5.2 (Continued) 

CURRENT AND PROJECTED CAP AC ITY /ENROLLMENT ... BY OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, REGION, AND BY STATE FOR INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING 
GRANTS UNDER TITLE I OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 

OF 1963 



OE Region Capacity/Enrollment Ratio 

and State Current Projected 



Region 6 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Region 7 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Region 8 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Region 9 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Guam 

All Regions 



incomplete data. 



3.03 


3.58 


2.78 


3.96 


3.32 


3.54 


3.56 


4.07 


2.73 


3.03 


3.25 


3.08 


2.81 


4.90 


2.46 


2.97 


3.01 


3.07 


3.46 


3.35 


2.56 


2.99 


3.99 


3.55 


3.20 


3.44 


2.86 


2.87 


3.51 


3.76 


3.48 


3.82 


4.64 


4.18 


3.31 


3.75 


2.33 


2.80 


2.29 


2.66 


2.58 


2.76 


1.54 


2.12 


1.36 


2.10 


2.26, 


2.45 


. I a 


.. I 


I a 


I 


2.94 


3.33 


3.87, 


4.07 


I a 


I 


2.80 


3.13 
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The other significant item is the definite trend 
showing the large increase in the capacity/enrollment ratio in 
the smaller institutions steadily decreasing as institutions 
increase in size. This trend is particularly evident in the 
enrollment groupings of all institutions. 

TABLE 5.3 

CURRENT AND PROJECTED CAPACITY/ENROLLMENT RATIO ... BY 
CONTROL AND BY SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING GRANTS UNDER 
TITLE I OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 . 




*5ize 



Ratio 
Difference 



Below 200 


1.76 


2.83 


+1.07 


200-499 


2.79 


4.15 


+1.36 


500 - 999 


2.79 


2.32 


- .47 


1,000 - 2,499 


2.71 


3.18 


+ .47 


2,500 - 4,999 


2.46 


2.96 


+ .50 


5,000 - 9,999 


2.74 


2.78 


+ .04 


10,000 - 19,999 


3.07 


3.12 


+ • 05 


20,000 Plus 


1.99 


1.79 


- .20 


Public 


2.74 


2.91 


+ .17 


Below 200 


3.29 


5.85 


+2 • 56 


200-499 


3.02 


4.19 


+1.17 


500-999 


3.52 


5.07 


+1.55 


1,000 - 2,499 


3.17 


4.12 


+ .95 


2,500 - 4,999 






+ .28 


5,000 - 9,999 


2.27 


2.50 


+ .23 


10,000 - 19,999 


2.70 


2.52 


— • 18 


20,000 Plus 


I a 


I a 




Private 


2.92 


3.64 


+ .72 


Below 200 


2.67 


4.21 


+1.54 


200-499 


2.92 


4.17 


+1.25 


500-999 


3.29 


3*53 


+ • 24 


1,000 - 2,499 


2.98 


3.68 


+ .70 


2,500 - 4,999 


2.51 


2.94 


+ .43 


5 O00 - 9,999 


2.64 


2.72 


+ .08 


10,000 19,999 


3.03 


3.05 


+ .02 


20,000 Plus 


1.99 


1.79 


- .20 


All Institutions 


2.80 


3.13 


+ .33 



^ata incomplete. 
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Conclusions 

The discussion, case studies, and tabular information 
provi ded above lead to several conclusions concerning the 
effect of the Title I grant program of the Act on the utilization 
of academic facilities . 

1„ The time lag between the award of a grant to an 
institution of higher education, the construction 
of the facility and the occupation of the building 
by faculty and students is such that the impact of 
the utilization is not visible at present. 

2. Many existing facilities are being replaced or 
converted to non- academic uses which lessens the 
utilization impact of new facilities. 

3. Many of the new facilities are special buildings 
which provide important, needed auxiliary support 
to the academic function of the campus but do 
not relieve the shortage of direct instructional 
space (classrooms and laboratories) • 

4. The capacity /enrollment ratio is a valid measure 

of the utilization of the instructional and library 
space and can be projected to indicate future use. 

5. The projected utilization favors the small, private 
undergraduate institution as compared to the large, 
public university with large graduate programs. 

6. All OE regions project a higher utilization ratio 
when the facilities are occupied and in use. The 
question which remains to be answered in the future 
is whether or not the construction will continue to 
provide academic space to keep up the pace of 
rising enrollments. 
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VI 

THE EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT ON 

THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Introduction 

The purpose of this Section is to examine the effect that 
the Act had on the scope and the quality of academic programs in 
these institutions receiving grants and loans. Two sources were 
used in securing the necessary data. These were the telephone inter- 
views with college representatives and the face-to-face interviews 
with nine of the state commissions. Illustrative examples were 
sought for the statement made. 

Some of the replies received did not directly apply to 
the scope and quality of the program but to factors related to 
their improvement. 

Analysis of Reports 

Institutional Reports 

The following are abbreviated comments taken directly from 
the institutional reports. The question asked was, "Have the funds 
had any noticeable effect, directly or indirectly on the educational 
program? " 

Of the forty- three institutions interviewed, four replied that 
it was difficult to evaluate the effects until the building was com- 
pleted. The other thirty-nine responses shown below, paraphrase 
individual responses from separate institutions: 

Comments 

. One new science building made possible more and better 
programs in science. 

. We replaced a hopeless library - improved program. 

. New facilities for science and agriculture improved 
quality of instructional program. 

. New biology laboratory — now can give better instruction. 
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With new facilities have been able to add Master 
in Arts and Master in Science degree programs. 

Now have approved engineering technology programs. 

Moved, from temporary to permanent facility. Scope 
and quality of program improved greatly. 

Scope has not improved but quality has. Quality 
space has aided in attracting higher quality staff. 

Improved and expanded life sciences as result of 
new construction. 

Curriculum basically the same? quality of program and 
instruction improved greatly by improved library , 
better labs. 

Instructional efficiency improved, especially by 
offerings in microbiology and micro-chemistry now 
possible. 

Entire campus updated. 

More audio-visual instruction and language laboratories 
now possible. 

Better facilities aids in attracting more quality 
faculty, quality of program and improved curriculum 
aided in accreditation. 

Quality of program improved in six departments going 
into new buildings. 

Expanded offerings in chemistry, biology, and physics. 
Cam now offer a sequential program. 

Undecided as yet. We just moved into new buildings. 

Very definite improvement in quality. 

Great improvement in quality of science program. 

Library was totally inadequate — great handicap to 
quality instruction— now greatly improved. 

Helped to expand offerings over what was previously 
possible. 

Shared library with high school for forty years — 
now have own library, also improved program in 
biology, botany and nursing. 

Difficult to tell how much. Library space will 
certainly improve quality of existing program. 

Improved labs, closed circuit T. V. in humanities, 
quality of building helped obtain accreditation. 

Program greatly improved. 

Expanded offerings. 

Added astronomy, geology, microbiology, computer 
technology and experimental psychology. Great 

95 . 
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improvement - 

Greatly improved instruction — greater use of library 
now possible. 



Instead of curtailing program and enrolliueuw, ?»%* 
are now able to expand in quality and number , 



More audio-visual work now possible , use of semi- 
nars increased, improved instructional methods. 



Have added language labSo 

Considerable improvement in Science Program. 

Increase of students in science. 

Qualitative effective greatest in library. No 
longer have to keep 500,000 volumes in boxes. 

Will not now have to curtail program in science. 

Will have great effect on improvement of library. 

Great program expansion. 

Built first building without federal aid. Hope 
to get library built earlier than expected with 
federal funds,. 

Increased enrollments by increasing library space. 

The addition of the computer center broadened 
programs • 

State Commission Interviews 



The question was asked, "Did the Higher Education Facilities 
Act have any significant effect on the scope and/or quality of the 
programs offered in colleges in your state? 1 Illustrate, if possible." 
The results are summarized in Table 6.1. 



TABLE 6.1 



THE EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT ON 
SCOPE AND QUALITY Oi* PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES IN THE STATE 



State 



Scope 



Quality 



Illustrative Example 



Arkansas 



Course offer- 
ings expanded 
especially in 
junior colleges 



Quality greatly im- 
proved, especially 
at the state col- 
lege of Arkansas 
and Arkansas State 
University 



Expanded scope in 
Philips County and 
West Ark. Junior Col- 
lege and State Col- 
lege of Ark. improved 
quality in science and 
fine arts. 



er|c 
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TABLE 6.1 (Continued) 



THE EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT ON 
SCOPE AND QUALITY OF PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES IN THE STATE 



State 



Scope 



Quality 



Illustrative Example 



(5 






t 



I 






& 



f 



£ 



I 



I- 



l 



i. 



California 



Colorado 



Florida 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Minnesota 



New York 






ERJC 



Private colleges 
Yes. Not appre- 
ciably, State 
sets standards 
for all public 
institutions 
which constitutes 
approximately 90 
per cent of the 
total 



Private col- 
leges, Yes. 

Not appre- 
ciably, State 
sets standards 
for all public 
institutions 
which constitu- 
tes 90 par cent 
of total. 



Private colleges would 
have had to cut enroll- 
ment or the quality of 
programs . 



Doubtful 



Yes, required 
more state 
planning and 
standards 



University of Denver 
would have had to cut 
enrollment of quality 
of programs 



Increased in 
several cases 



Increased 



FSU science program 
improved, Tallahassee 
Junior College 



Increased 



Quality im- 
proved es- 
pecially in 
private col- 
leges 



Broadening of program 
in community colleges 
and Univ. of Maryland 



Many new pro- 
grams initiated 



Invariably in- Private colleges and new 
creased quality community colleges 



Increased es- 
pecially in pri- 
vate colleges 



leges 



Yes especially Bethany Lutheran, St. 
in private col- Scholastica and St. 

Olafs are all examples 
of great changes in 
scope and quality, al- 
though not all in- 
stitutions are equal 
in status. 



Increased in 
new community 
colleges. Par- 
ticularly ad- 
vantageous to 
small private 
colleges 



Greatly im- 
proved. 

Greatly im- 
proved, will 
relieve leased 
and sub-stan- 
dard space 



Expansions of community 
college system. New York 
City Community College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Hartwick College. 
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TABLE 6.1 (Continued) 

THE EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT ON 
crnDW &ND mm.Ti>v np bp^cdamc tm nnT.T.FnFc tm thp .Q'pat’F. 

W* M v» ■ » »«* O «*» W* * *«V «■»** WWMMMWMh# «*.*« — > mm*** m* — 



State 



Scope 



Quality 



i 

Illustrative 

Example 



\ 

l Ohio 



Expansion of 
State University 
System aided in 
broadening scope. 
Private in- 
stitutions were 
aided • 



Quality improved 
greatly® Small 
private colleges 
improved « 



Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College, 
Cleveland Un- 
iversity, Uni- 
versity of Akron 
Miami University 
Ohio University, 
Baldwin-Wallace 



Conclusions 

The foregoing responses indicate that there was a general 
concensus that the Higher Education Facilities Act fund greatly im- 
proved the quality and scope of programs® 

It appears that, in general, community colleges and private 
colleges had the greatest improvement in the scope and quality of 
the programs. In many cases, the community colleges had received 
little state assistance either in financing or in planning of 
facilities. The Act encouraged both. In attempting to accommodate 
additional students, many private colleges decreased the scope and 
quality of their programs by neglect of maintenance and rehabilitation 
and failing to provide needed new construction® Before the Act, the 
only two alternatives appeared to be reducing enrollments or trans- 
ferring operational funds into capital expenditures. The Act assisted 
private colleges in avoiding both these unsatisfactory alternatives. 
The scope and quality of programs in private institutions were im- 
proved and increasing enrollments have been accommodated® 












VII 

THE IMPACT OF THE FACILITIES PROGRAM ON UNDERGRADUATE 
TUITION CHARGES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

* Introduction 

The purpose of this Section is to evaluate the impact of 
the Act on tuition rates for the years 1964 and 1966 for the in- 
stitutions receiving federal grants under Title I of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. 

Assumptions and Hypotheses 

Conferences with state authorities, examination of 
college catalogues, and discussions with college administrators 
give evidence of a general increase in undergraduate tuition 
and fees. These increases are caused by substantial increases 
in costs for the operation of colleges and especially the 
instructional costs which amount to over 60 per cent of the 
total operating costs. 

It is recognized that the income from student tuition 
and fees generally goes directly into the operation budget. In 
rare instances, a small pari: of these receipts has been allotted 
to capital construction budgets. 

Several hypotheses were examined in this section 
including: 

1. As the ratio of grants to toal cost increased, 
there was a reduction of the tuition increases. 

2. As the ratio of grants to total cost increased, 
the tuition increases accelerated. 

3. There was no relationship between the ratio and 
tuition and fee increases. 

Analysis of Data 

Table 7.1 shows the undergraduate tuition and fees 
for the years 1964 and 1966 for institutions receiving Title I 
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CHANGES IN STANDARD UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND FEES AND THE RATIO OF FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER 
TIT LE I OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT OF 1963 TO THE SUM OF THE ANNUAL 

FACILITIES COSTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1965 AND 1966 
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funds and the ratio of these grants to the total cost of the 
facilities constructed. There were a total of 475 institutions 
included, of which 252 were public and 223 were private. Each 
type of institution showed some increase in undergraduate tuition 
and fees during this two-year period. The range in the increase 
was from 2 per cent in the three public tecnnipal institutes v.o 
32 per cent in the six public technical colleges. The average 
for public, private, and total was 17 per cent. The relative 
uniformity is shown in Table 7.2 



TABLE 7.2 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN TUITION 1964-66 FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



Percentage 

Increase 


Public 

Types 


Institutions 

Number 


Private 

Types 


Institution 

Number 


Over 20 


1 


6 


0 


0 


15 - 19 


4 


242 


4 


204 


10 - 14 


1 


1 


4 


19 


Under 10 


1 


3 


0 


0 


Total 


7 


252 


8 


223 



The ratio oi the Title 1 grants to the total cost of the 
buildings varied considerably, although the average for public insti- 
tutions was 24 per cent, private institutions 25 per cent and the 
overall average 25 per cent. 

The range for public institutions was from a low of 11 per 
cent for "other independent professional" to a high of 27 per cent 
for "teachers college." For private institutions, the low was 13 per 
cent for "other independent professional?" the high was 32 per cent for 
" independent techni cal • " 

In Table 7.3 the tuition and fee changes between 1964 
and 1966 and the ratio of the grant to the total cost of the 
facility are shown by size of institution. It will be noted that 
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institutions in each of the enrollment categories between 500 
to 10 , 000 had fee increases between 16 per cent and 18 per 
cent. Those under 500 and over 10,000 had smaller increases 
ranging from 5 per cent to 14 per cent. For the 475 institutions, 
the average was 17 per cent. 

In a somewhat similar grouping, the ratios of grants to 
total costs showed a range of 24 to 29 per cent for all categories 
from over 200 enrollment to 10,000 with the under 200 and over 
10,000 enrollment categories having relatively smaller percentages 
ranging from 13 to 17. The average was 25 per cent. 

From the above, it is evident that institution size had 
little effect upon either the increase in tuition or the ratio 
of grant to total cost. The extremely small and extremely large 
institutions provided some exceptions to this but the number of 
institutions in each of these categories was too small to appreci- 
ably affect this general statement. 

Table 7.4 provides a further evaluation of the number 
and percentage of institutions in various categories , regarding 
tuition increases as well as ratios of the federal grant to the 
total cost of the facility. The scope and magnitude of tuition 
and fee increases for the two-year period can be seen from the 
following text table derived from Table 7.4 

TABLE 7.5 






PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS WITH VARYING 
PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN TUITIQN 







Cumulative 


Cumulative 




Percentage of 




Percentage Increase 


Institutions 


Number 


60 or more 


6.96 


48 


50 or more 


9.28 


64 


40 or more 


12.32 


85 


30 or more 


19. .7 


135 


20 or more 


34.21 


236 


10 or more 


64.21 


443 


Increase 


93.63 


646 


Reduction 


6.38 


44 


Total 


100.00 


690 



105 
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The number of institutions with an above 60 per cent 
increase in tuition and fees slightly exceeds those with decreased 
charges (48 to 44), Over 1/3 (34*21 per cent) have a 20 per cent 
or higher increase in tuition and fees. It can be seen from the 
Table 7,4 that there is no clear predominance of figures extending 
from upper left of the table to the lower right or from the lower 
left to the upper right. Rather the main concentration is in the 
20-30 plus categories of ratio and the 10 - 20 per cent increase 
in tuition. This gives no clear picture of a relationship between 
ratio and increases in tuition. 

Tables 7.1, 7.2, and 7.3 include institutions that received 
Title I funds only. Tables 7.4, 7.6 and 7.7 were less restrictive. 

In Tables 7.6 and 7.7 the same items are considered as 
in Table 7*4 except that Table 7,6 deals with junior colleges 
and technical institutes only. Table 7,7 deals with all other 
institutions, and Table 7.4 provides totals. The cumulative 
figures for tuition and fee increases, taken from these three 
tables are given in Table 7.8 

Data in Tables 7.4, 7.6, and 7.7 indicate no clear 
relationship between the ratio of the federal grant and total 
cost on one hand and the tuition increase on the other. 



Conclusions 



The most important conclusion to be reached from the 
data presented in this Section is that there is no relationship 
between the ratio of grant to total cost and the tuition increase. 
On the basis of knowledge of the administration of colleges, the 
following possible explanations are offered. 

1. Except in rare instances, funds from the operational 
budget are seldom transferred to the capital budget. 

2. In a time of increasing salaries and other operational 
costs such a transfer would be extremely unlikely. 
Other sections of the report show the opinions of 
state agencies and individual colleges on the 
dangers of such a transfer. 
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MATRIX ANALYSIS BY NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS AND BY PER CENT OF INSTITUTIONS OF THE RATIO OF 
FEDERAL TITLE I GRANTS TO THE SUM OF FACILITIES COSTS IN 1965 AND 1966 AND THE PERCENTAGE 
OF UNDERGRADUATE TUITION AND FEE INCREASE 1964 TO 1966 FOR ALL INSTITUTIONS OTHER THAN 

JUNIOR COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
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TABLE 7,8 



CUMULATIVE INCREASES IN TUITION AND PEES 



Percentage 
Increase in 
Tuition 


Junior Colleges 


All 


Other 


Total 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent No . 


Percent 


60 or more 


13 


11 


35 


6 


48 


7 


50 or more 


20 


17 


44 


8 


64 


9 


40 or more 


24 


20 


61 


11. 


85 


12 


30 or more 


31 


26 


.10.4 


18 


135 


19 


20 or more 


46 


39 


19.0 


33 


237 


34 


10 or more 


72 


61 


371 


65 


443 


64 


Increase 


105 


89 


541 


95 


646 


94 


Decrease 


13 


11 


31 


5 


44 


6 


Total 


118 


100 


572 


100 


690 


100 



3. Increases in local and state operational funds haye 
generally not kept up with the increases in operational 
br " fets of the colleges in the United State?. 

4. In many cases private colleges have postponed construc- 
tion and rehabilitation for many years because funds 
could not be secured for both current operation and 
buildings. It was felt that a radical increase in 
tuition would lower enrollments and accentuate the 
problem. 

Perhaps further study should be made to compare tuition and 
fees charged students by institutions participating in the College 
Facilities program with non-participating institutions. 
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VIII 

REACTIONS OF PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS TO 
THE COLLEGE FACILITIES PROGRAM 

Introduction 

This section of the Report reviews the findings of the 
Study relative to the reaction of participating institutions toward 
the College Facilities Program. The source of information used 
to evaluate this reaction is the series of telephone interviews 
conducted with representatives of a random sample of institutions 
selected by computer. The procedure used in the selection of 
the sample of institutions is elaborated in Chapter I and is npt 
repeated here. 

Representatives of forty-three institutions were inter- 
viewed by telephone. The intervievjees were asked, among others, 
five questions which were intended to elicit their genjral views 
toward the College Facilities Program. These questions were as 
follows: 

1. Is this an effective program? 

2. Should this program be expanded? curtailed? left 
unchanged? abolished? 

3. What are the strong points of the program? 

4. What are the weak points of the program? 

5. What changes should be made in the program? 

Effectiveness of the Program 

Representatives of all 43 institutions responded to the 
question regarding the effectiveness of the program. All unani- 
mously agreed that the College Facilities Program was an effec- 
tive one. A single comment is used to summarize an elaboration 
of most of the individual institution's responses. These com- 
ments are as follows: 
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One of the best of the federal programs 
An indispensable program 
A very effective program 

Yes . provides more dollars where serious shortages 
have existed 

A wonderful program 

Helpful in taking care of more students 

Yes, most helpful 

Definitely, an effective program 

A lifesaver to New Mexico 

Has been very helpful 

General purpose concept is exceptionally good 

The most reasonable program 

Very effective 

A very desirable program 

Program has stimulated giving 

In general, beneficial in the long run 

Most optimistic about the program 

Program is needed 

The grant portion is effective 

A necessary program — fills a need 

Both needed and timely 

A well-managed program 

A relatively simple program — the problem is moving 
fast enough 

Certainly effective — but not enough matching money 
Happy with the results 
Undoubtedly effective 

Yes, could not have moved ahead had federal funds 
not been available 

Has given a real boost to program 

Have very positive view with regard to all of this 
program 

Available funds provide incentive to the enlargement 
of own horizons — can think on a larger scale as to how 
to solve problems o 

A marvelous job has been done 
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The Future of the Program 

Responses to the question relative to whether the program 
should be expanded curtailed, unchanged or abolished revealed 

+*V%ek ^a1 1 ami nrr« 

MAW » 

1. Twenty-six favored expanding the program while five 
indicated that no expansion was needed, 

2. Twelve indicated more funds were needed. 

3. Not one of the 43 indicated that the program should 
be curtailed. Eighteen responded with a positive NO. 

4. Sixteen indicated that the program should be left 
unchanged while twelve indicated that some changes 
were needed. 

5. Not one of the respondents indicated that the program 
should be abolished. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of the Program 

Strengths 

The interviewees called attention to program characteristics 
which they considered to be strong points. The strengths are in- 
dicated in the following comments: 

• Has enabled the development of institutions. 

. Enables the more rapid development of facilities to 
meet essential needs of universities . 

. The mer$ fact that funds have been made available 
and that it is possible to obtain them. 

• Provides incentive to raise needed funds • 

• Provides money to take care of more student j. 

. The fact that the program is available encourages 
expansion. 

• Most cooperative attitude on the part of the Office 
of Education. 

. A we 11- administered program. 

. Encourages giving by donors. 

. Encourages matching and enables the funding of needed 
projects. 

. Working through State Departments of Education has 
provided benefits in consulting service. 
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Provides an opportunity to improve offerings. 

Stimulates giving to private institutions. 

Improves plant so that better students and faculty 
are attracted. 

Provides more initiative on the part of local planners 
and has changed the attitudes regarding educational 
needs in the State. 

Approves of the decentralization and the fact—to—face 
consultation provided. 

Control remains with the State. 

Makes institutions' money go farther. 

Matching feature is a stimulus. 

Administration is excellent and cooperative. 

Provides money where the need is. 

Assisted in improving the quality of institutions' 
program. 

Caused facility development to come sooner • 

Grant portion most effective. 

Funds have made possible the expansion of prr*" vte 
institutions and has allowed them to continue to exist. 

Matching feature is a strong incentive to private 
sources to give funds. 

Program is coordinated with state planning and is not 
operating outside of it. 

Without the aid couldn't possibly cope with the 
tremendous junior college population expansion and its 
problems . 

State control and the use of a state plan. 

Enable institutions to get long scheduled and needed 
projects underway. 

Less red tape than most programs. 

Program is structured so that any institution can 
qualify on the basis of need. 

Use of state plan is excellent. 

Developed a plant which might not have been possible 
otherwise • 

A continued stimulus to development. 

Loan interest rates are satisfactory. 

Not a giveaway — stimulates college planning and fund 
raising. 

Requires institutional planning. 
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„ Loans are at low interest rates and provide for a 
long amortization period. 

. Funds appear to be adequate. 

. State Commission relationships are good. 

. Made possible the expansion of colleges that otherwise 
could not have afforded facilities. 

f* » 

Weaknesses 

Interviewees also stated what they considered to be the 
major weaknesses of the program; although 16 per cent indicated 
no weaknesses. The following statements summarize the comments 

made : 

. To> much red tape in filing applications and obtaining 
approvals. Ten institutions mentioned this item. 

, Too much unnecessary paperwork in filing applications 
was mentioned by ten institutions. 

. Four institutions referred to the impairment of the 
institutions'* program caused by the time lag in sub—^ 
mitting applications and completing construction. Sxx 
others referred to delayed approvals and four others 
to the time required to complete applications. 

. Poor administration of the program was mentioned by 
two of the 43 institutions. 

• Two institutions representing two different states 
commented on the apparent cutback of state funds as a 
result of federal support of the program. 

„ two institutions referred to conflicts in state and 
federal requirements • 

Other weaknesses mentioned at least once includes 

• State commissions offer little assistance— not doing 
much except going through the motions of receiving 
and forwarding applications. 

. Delay in approval of grants causes complications in 
bidding projects. 

. Inability of those who do not have/ to receive that 
which they really need. 

• instructions for completion of applications $ etc. 
needs simplification. 

. Loan charges are too high and do not meet the needs of 
private colleges • 

. Changes in personnel. 

. Continuous change in application forms. 
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. Lead time needed to get into construction, 

. Could encourage some colleges to expand beyond all 
reason . 

. Takes too long to process plans, specifications and 
bids to award contracts. 

. Limitations on the amount of funds for private in- 
stitutions. 

. Changes in procedures and requirements cause delay 
and inconvenience. 

Changes Needed in the Program 

Representatives of each institution responded to the 
question regarding changes needed in the program. The comments 
and suggestions are summarized in the following statements: 

. Two institutions suggested a reduction in the red tape 
involved in the program. 

. A reduction in paperwork was suggested by three in- 
stitutions . 

• Two institutions suggested the need for expediting 
architectural plan approvals; another suggested that 
the time be reduced between submission of applications 
and the grant approval notice and five others stated 
there was a need to expedite and approve overall pro- 
cedures . 

• Increased appropriations were seen as needed by five 
institutions while ten others suggested an increase 
in the federal share of the matching sections of the 
Act. 

• Two institutions suggested that smaller institutions 
should be helped more. 

• Improved coordination between federal and state 
programs were suggested by two institutions. 

. Maintenance of effort by states was suggested as a 
needed requirement .by one institution. 

• One institution suggested that the need and ability 

of institutions to pay should be considered in awarding 
grants. 

• Two institutions suggested the total administration 
of the program should be handled by federal agencies. 

. Two institutions stated that they approved of the de- 
centralization of th- federal staff and functions and 
that this should be continued. 
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Summary 



Reactions of representatives interviewed from the insti- 
tutions in the sample are summarized by giving general answers 
to the questions posed to the group. 



Summary and Conclusion s 




First, is the college facilities program an effective one? 



The great majority reacted positively to this question indicating 



a matter of fact, re were no responses to the contrary. 

Second, should this program be expanded? curtailed? left 
unchanged? abolished? Reactions were favorable with the 
majority indicating that expansion of the program would be desirable. 
Not one respondent indicated that the program should be curtailed 
or abolished. 

Third, what are the strong points of the program? The 
general reaction of interviewees indicated that the program has 
numerous strong points. Respondents from private institutions 
pointed out repeatedly that both the grants and the loans have 
served as a stimulus to their own fund raising programs. As 
a result of the program, private institutions have been able to 
expand their facilities; whereas otherwise, it is doubtful that 

expansion would have been possible for many. 

Respondents from the public institutions indicated that 

the construction of needed facilities has come about sooner 
than would have otherwise been possible; consequently, they are 
able to take care of more students now. Furthermore , the program 
has stimulated better planning of facilities; as well as providing 
opportunities for improvement of programs and for expanding offerings. 

Fourth, what are the weak points of the program? The major 
weaknesses indicated by interviewees had to do with the red tape, 
the paperwork and the time involved in the processing of applications 
for grants and the approval of architectural plans and specifications 
for construction. Other weak points were mentioned only once or 
twice and appeared to be isolated problems peculiar to a state or 
institution. 

Last, what changes should be made in the program? The 
changes suggested follow somewhat the pattern of responses re- 
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garding the weak points in the program. Suggestions were made to 
reduce the red tape and the paperwork and to expedite approval 
procedures applications and architectural plans and speci- 
fications, Other major suggestions were to increase federal 
appropriations for the program and to increase the federal share 
of the matching funds. 

Conclusion 



In conclusion, it is amply clear that the persons from 
the sample of institutions interviewed reacted favorably to the 
program. The investigators were impressed by the obvious lack 
of criticism of the program and similarly impressed with the many 
favorable comments made on behalf of the program. 
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IX 

Summary of Findings and Conclusions 
Introduction 

The problem in this study has been to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Higher Education Facilities Program in 
accomplishing the major objectives specified in the enacting 
legislation. In evaluating the effectiveness of the program 
answers to the following questions have been sought: 

1. Is the College Facilities Program reaching its objec- 
tives of providing more space to handle increasing 
enrollments? 

2. Is the College Facilities Program supplementing other 
funds available for the construction of facilities? 

3. How are funds under the College Facilities Program 
being distributed with respect to type and size of 
institution and by geographical location? 

4. What effects/ if any/ has the facilities program had 
upon the utilization of academic facilities? 

5. Has the facilities program affected the academic 
programs of participating institutions in any identifiable 
way? 

6. Has the facilities program had any effect upon standard 
undergraduate tuition and fees of participating in- 
stitutions? 

7. How have participating institutions received the 
facilities program? 

The investigators used data for FY 65 and FY 66 taken from 
the applications for grants and loans on file in the U. S. Office 
of Education/ data about capital outlay expenditures of insti- 
tutions for FY 63 and FY 64 taken from the Robbins Study/ data 
on undergraduate tuition and charges taken from the College 
Facts Chart/ opinions and information from telephone interviews 
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with representatives of 43 institutions selected by computer, 
and comments and suggestions from personal interviews with 
representatives of nine state commissions arbitrarily selected 
to represent the nine OE Regions, The quantitative data were 
keypunched and processed by computer. Computer printouts of 
data and other pertinent information were then analyzed, con- 
clusions were drawn and the Report was written. 

Highlights of Findings 

Some of the more significant findings are summarized 
here in relation to the major questions raised in the study. 

Is the College Facilities Program 
Reaching Its objectives of Providing 
More Space to Handle increasing 
Enrollments? 

The data reveal that approximately 1,000 (986 included 
in this study) institutions and branch campuses received funds 
under Title I, II and III. The enrollment increase which is 
to be accommodated by tne additional facilities funded under 
this program approximates 1,2 million students which amounts to 
an increase of approximately 45 per cent. The increase in 
assignable space (instructional and library) amounted to 
approximately 108 million square feet or 125 per cent. The 
increase in assignable space (instructional and library) for 
each one additional FTE student was approximately 88 square 
feet, and the percentage increase in FTE students for each per- 
centage of increase in assignable space was .36. 

It is also significant that of the total enrollment in- 
crease, 85 per cent, was in the public institutions and 15 per 
cent in the private. In the public institutions, the universi- 
ties accounted for nearly 70 per cent of the increase in assign- 
able space while for the private institutions the liberal arts 
colleges accounted for more than 50 per cent of the space in- 
crease. 

Institutions in the Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas experienced an increase in assignable instructional and 
library space of approximately 144 per cent and a 36 per cent in- 
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crease in enrol lment* Institutions in the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas experienced an increase o £ 124 per cent in 
assignable space and 45 per cent in enrollment* Institutions out- 
ei/jg of the metropolitan areas experienced an increase of 120 
| per cent in assignable space and a 49 per cent increase in enroll- 
ment* 

The data show that institutions with an enrollment of less 
than 200 students before approval of grant applications experienced 
the greatest increase— the ratio of enrollment after grant to be ft re 
was 18*74* The smallest increase was in institutions with enroll- 
ments of 20,000 or more students. Institutions of 5,000 students 
or more experienced less increase in enrollment than the average for 
all institutions. The data reveal that the larger the enrollment 
prior to the application, the smaller the increase in enrollment 
after grant approval* 

Is the College Facilities Program 
Supplementing Other Funds AvallaFle 
for the Construction of Facilities? 

The approach here has been to establish whether and to 
what extent federal funds allotted under the Act have affected 
the amounts of funds available from non-federal sources. To 
make this determination, a statisticeJ analysis of pertinent data 
and a compilation of opinions by telephone and personal interview 
were made* 

The statistical analysis involved a study of the 
comparative efforts among the various types of institutions, 
their control and geographic areas to finance additional facilities 
as well as their financial effort to determine whether that effort 
had increased or decreased following the implementation of the Act* 
Effort has been estimated by using two measures; the ratio of non- 
federal contributions to federal, and the ratio of capital expendi- 
tures in a period before to expenditures for a comparable period 
after the implementation of the Act. 

The compilation of opinions on the operation of the Act 
were obtained from 43 institutions by long distance telephone 
and six institutions and nine state commissions by personal inter- 
view* The purposes of these interviews, in part, were to obtain 
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opinions on whether non- federal funds had been supplanted by 
federal funds , 

The analyses of the data revealed that for the nation 
as a whole the federal contribution to construction projects 
during FY 65 and FY 66 was 28 per cent of the total cost of 
participating projects and the non-federal portion, J2 per cent* 
Among the several states, there are considerable variations in 
the efforts of participating institutions — the lowest is Puerto 
Rico with an index of effort of .19 and the highest is Nevada 
with an index of 1*19* The effort to support construction for 
public institutions is higher than for the private ones. For 
all public institutions, the index is 1.06 and for the private, 
o 89 o The public effort is 19 per cent greater than the private 
effort o The result is that more construction is stimulated through 
public institutions than through private ones. 

Effort by size of institution varies from a low of .90 
for institutions with 500-999 students to a high of 1.13 in 
institutions with 20,000 or more students. The general rule 
appears to be that institutions above 2500 students had an 
index of effort either equal to or above the average for all 
sizes fo institutions; whi le those below 2500 had an index less 
than the average. In short, the larger the institution, the 
greater the effort. 

The data on capital expenditures for instructional and 
library facilities by 373 institutions for which data were 
available show that expenditures were 2.92 times as great during 
the two-year period of operation under the Act as for a comparable 
period prior to it. Capital expenditures actually increased for 
all sizes of institutions for all geographic locations as considered 
here, and for public and private institutions. 

Another factor considered was whether and to what extent 
there is a relationship between the increases in enrollment during 
the period of the operation of the Act and the proportionate part 
of the total cost of capital outlay funds covered by federal funds. 
The data show that the median ratio of federal contributions for 
institutions having the lowest percentages of increase in enroll- 
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merits was 33.84, and those having the highest percentage of increased 
enrollment, 27.08. For institutions receiving the lowest ratio of 
federal grants, the mediar percentage of increase in enrollment was 
34.00, For institutions x .ceiving the highest ratio of federal 
funds, the median percentage of increase in enrollment was 19.21, 
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three questions relating to whether federal funds were supplanting 
non-federal funds. Results indicated that institutions would have 
received less funds from non-federal sources had funds under the 
Act not been available. Also, the great majority of institutions 
reported that federal funds were not used to supplant non-federal 
funds. Additionally, the prevailing opinion is that federal funds 
available under the Act were used to finance projects that would 
not have been funded otherwise. 

How Are Funds Under the College 
Program Being Distributed" 

With Respect to Type and Size 
of Institution and by Geographical 
Location" 

Data were analyzed regarding the distribution of funds 
according to the type, size and geographical location of institutions 
receiving assistance under the Act. Data were obtained from the 
application files of the U. S. Office of Education. Of the total 
funds distributed under the Act, Title I funds amounted to 68.25 
per cent; Title II, 14.29 per cent; and Title III, 17.46 per cent. 
Universities received the largest amount of Title I, II and III 
funds, 38.38 per cent and liberal arts colleges ranked second with 
31.89 per cent. Junior colleges received 14.52 per cent of the 
total while altogether the two-year institutions including junior 
colleges, technical institutes and semi-professional schools re- 
ceived 16 o 2 per cent. Junior colleges received 20 per cent of all 
Title I funds while all two year institutions including junior 
colleges received 21.85 per cent of all Title I funds. 

The distribution of funds to public and private 
institutions is of interest. Public institutions received 56.43 
per cent of funds distributed to all institutions? 66.14 per cent 
of all Title I funds? 58.5 per cent of all Title II funds and 16.75 
per cent of all Title III funds. On the other hand, private in- 
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stitutions received 33*86 per cent of all Title I funds , 41® 5 per 
cent of all Title II funds and 83® 25 per cent of all Title III funds® 
The Title III funds received by private institutions represented 
approximately 33 per cent of the total of all Title I, Title II 
and Title III funds distributed to them. 

Mso the distribution of funds by geographical location 
has been determined® Location parameters used in the Study were 
OE Regions , states. Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and Areas Outside of 
the metropolitan areas® The distribution of funds ranged from 
the lowest of 2® 24 per cent in Region 8 to the highest of 19® 79 
per cent in Region 5® Region 2 with 19.09 per cent ranked a close 
second to Region 5® The data also reveal that 46® 16 per cent of 
the total funds were distributed to cities of 50,000 population or 
more while the remainder, 53.85 per cent was distributed to in- 
stitutions outside of the metropolitan areas® The Large Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas received 22® 25 per cent of the funds 
and the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas received 23®91 per 
cent® 

Data regarding funds distributed to the states showed that 
California institutions received 9.55 per cent of all funds dis- 
tributed® New York institutions ranked second with 9.5 per cent 
and Illinois, Texas, and Ohio institutions ranked third, fourth, 
and fifth among the states with 6.59, 5.20, and 4.77 per cent 
respectively® These five states received 35.61 per cent of the 
total funds distributed® It is interesting to note that these 
same five states had 34® 62 per cent of the increases in enrollments® 
Wyoming, Nevada, Alaska, New Hampshire and Delaware, the five 
states allocated the least amount of funds among the states, re- 
ceived ®79 per cent of the total funds distributed. Enrollment 
increases in the states receiving the lowest amount of funds were 
1®4 per cent of the total increases for all states. 

Data on the distribution of Title I and II funds reveal 
that institutions with an enrollment of less than 5,000 students 
received 65*52 par cent of the funds. Institutions with 1,000 to 
2,499 students received 23,4 per cent of the funds which was the 
largest share of the total. T.ns ti tu t ions with 20,000 or more 
students received 1*58 per cent which was the smallest share. 
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Institutions with 5,000 to 20,000 students received 41.62 per cent 
of the funds distributed to the LSMSA's while institutions ranging 
in size from 1,000 to 10,000 received 61 per cent of the funds 
distributed to the SMSA's. 

Data that relate the size of institutions at the time 
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Title I and II funds approved for distribution reveal that in- 



stitutions in the size range from 5,000 to 9,999 enrolled the 
largest percentage of students but ranked second in the percentage 
of funds received. Institutions in the 1,000 to 2,499 category 
received the largest percentage of funds but ranked fourth in 
the percentage of students enrolled. The smaller institutions en- 
rolling approximately 43 per cent of the students received 
approximately 66 per cent of the Title I and II funds. 



What Effects, If Any, Has the 
Facilities Program Had ifoon ' 
the Utilization of Academic Facilities? 

The effect of the Act upon the utilization of academic 
facilities at institutions of higher education receiving grants 
under Title I has been examined. The analysis has included case 
studies of states and institutions and data on the capacity/en- 
rollment ratio available from the Title I application forms. 

Many institutions have not yet occupied facilities 
for which funds were granted. This fact makes a study of the 
impact of the Act on utilization of facilities a more or less 
hypothetical task,. 

The most significant measure of the impact of the Act 
on the utilization of academic facilities available to the 
investigators was the capacity/enrollment ratio. From this ratio, 
a reasonable estimate can be made. This ratio is the total amount 
of instructional and library space divided by the total number of 
student clock hours taught in the space. The approach has been 
to compare the enrol Iment/capacity ratio at the time of application 
with the projected enrollment/capacity ratio following grant approval. 

Data for all institutions show an improvement in the 
projected enrol Iment/capacity ratio— a change from 2.80 to 3.13. 

It is significant that only the university category indicates a 
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lower projected capacity /enrollment ratio. Semi-professional 
schools show the greatest increase , more than doubling the 
existing space. 

Data for all Regions f how an increase in the projected 
ratio. Data for the states, on the other hand, show a great 
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4 or better before grant approval, two have a projected decrease 
in the ratio and one an increase to more than 5. Nine states 
with enrollment/capacity ratios between 3.00 and 4.00 show in- 
creases from 4.07 to a high of 7.39. The causes of these in- 
creases and the net effect on the institutions need further 
analysis in that the reasons are not clearly indicated from the 
data available in this Study. Of the total states and territories 
included in the study, 46 showed increases and six decreases in 
the projected capacity /enrollment ratio. 

Data regarding public and private institutions show 
that private institutions had a larger increase in the capacity/ 
enrollment ratio than the public. For private institutions, 
the projected increase is .72 and for public,. 17. 

The projected enrollment/capacity ratios for institutions 
of various sizes show a projected increase for all groups except 
those with 20,000 or more students. The largest increase occurs 
in the institutions with less than 500 students. 



Has the Facilities Program Affected 
the Academic ‘programs of Participating 
Institutions in Any Identifiable Way? 



The effects that the Act has had on the scope and the 
quality of academic programs was examined by telephone interview 
with representatives of a random sample of 43 institutions 
and face-to-face interviews with representatives from nine state 
commissions. Facts, opinions and illustrative examples were 
sought to assist with the evaluation. 

Thirty-nine of the forty- three institutions interviewed 
indicated that either the scope or the quality had been improved 
through altered or expanded facilities resulting from assistance 
in the program. Two institutions indicated that they preferred not 
to comment until after their buildings had been completed. 
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Representatives from nine state commissions also indicated 
that improvement both in scope and quality had occurred in their 
respective s bates „ Seven of the states indicated improvement in 
scope and eight provided illustrations indicating improvement in 
quality o Apparently private colleges experienced the greatest 
improvement in both scope and quality. 



Has the Facilities Program Had 
Any Effects “Upon ' the Standard 
U ndergraduate Tuition and Fees 
of Participating Institutions?* 



The impact of the Act on standard undergraduate tuition 
and fees of participating institutions has been studied. Data 
on tuition and fee charges were obtained for 690 participating 
institutions for analysis. 

An effort was made to determine whether or not there 
was a relationship between the ratio of federal grants to the 
cost of facilities and any increases that may have occurred in 
undergraduate tuition and fees. The data revealed that tuition 
J. lcreases ranged from two per cent in technical institutes to 
17 per cent in liberal arts colleges. Undergraduate tuition 
in universities, independent technical schools, and in junior 
colleges increased 16 per cent. 

The data also show that the ratio of Title I grants 
to the cost of facilities in FY 65 and PY 66 for all institutions 
was 25 per cent. Of the institutions falling below the 25 per 
cent ratio, one had an increase in tuition of 16 per cent; another, 
14 per cent, and the third, 2 per cent. The lowest grant to 
cost ratio was for other independent professional schools which 
had a tuition increase of 14 per cent while the lowest tuition 
increase occurred in technical institutes which had a grant to 
cost ratio of 14 per cent. The data reveal no significant re- 
lationships even though the ratio of grants to the cost of 
facilities appeared to be substantial - 

Further analysis disclosed that 44 institutions, 6.37 
per cent of the total, had a tuition reduction. On the other 
hand, 48 institutions with an increase in tuition of 60 per cent 
or more exceeded the number w’ith reduced charges. It appears 
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significant that more than 34 per cent of the institutions had a 
20 per cent or larger increase in tuition while 9 per cent had 
a tuition increase of 50 per cent or more. 

How Have Participating Institutions 
Received the Facilities Program? 

One of the objectives of the study was to determine 
the reactions of participating institutions to the College 
Facilities Program. Telephone interviews with representatives 
of the 43 institutions in the sample were conducted to elicit 
their views concerning this program. 

The interviews disclosed that there was general 
concensus that the program was an effective one* A clear 
majority indicated that they favored expanding the program. 

Not one indicated that the program should be curtailed or 
abolished. 

Interviewees also indicated that the program had 
numerous strong points. Representatives from private in- 
stitutions indicated that both the grants and the loans have 
been a stimulus to their own fund raising campaigns, with 
the result that many facilities have been constructed that would 
not have been possible otherwise. 

Persons representing public i ' stitutions indicated that 
the construction of needed facilities had come sooner than could 
have been possible otherwise. Also, the program has encouraged 
better planning and provided opportunities for expanded offerings 
and improvement in the quality of programs. 

Weaknesses referred to by the interviewees consisted 
largely of criticisms of red tape involved, excessive paper work 
required, and the amount ox time needed for the processing of 
applications for grants and the approval of architectural plans 
and specifications for construction. 

Conclusions 

From the analysis of available data and pertinent 
information, the following conclusions are indicated: 

1. The College Facilities program has contributed 
significantly to the ability of higher 
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education institutions to accommodate increasing 
enrollments by providing for a 125 per cent increase 
in instructional and library space to house an additional 
1.2 million students. However, the distribution of the 
increase in assignable space is not directly proportional 
to the increases in enrollment by type of institutional 
control. Private institutions, for example, received 
24 per cent of the assignable area increase, bat had 
only 15 per cent of the increase in enrollments. Junior 
colleges had an increase in enrollment of 13 per cent 
but an increase of only 10.7 per cent in assignable area. 
Federal funds, without question, have supplemented monies 
from non-federal sources to increase the availability of 
physical facilities „ This conclusion is substantiated 
clearly by the measures used to estimate the maintenance 
of effort among the states, the types of institutions and 
their control. It has been further verified by telephone 
and personal interviews with representatives of a selected 
sample of institutions and state commissions. While there 
is considerable variation among the states, the reasons 
for the variations are not obvious from the data and re- 
quire further investigation to obtain a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Furthermore, because there are significant 
variations among the states, guidelines could well be 
needed to provide continuously for the maintenance of 
effort on the part of states and institutions. 

With regard to the distribution of funds, public in- 
stitutions have benefited most from Titles I and II 
while private institutions have benefited more sign- 
nificantly from Title III funds. Universities and 
liberal arts colleges, having received 70 per cent of 
the total funds, were the main benefactors of the pro- 
gram. Two year institutions have benefited to the 
extent anticipated in the Act. Smaller institutions, 
whr* \e enrolling a smaller percentage of the students, 
have received a greater percentage of the funds than 
the larger institutions. Institutions lqcated in the 
metropolitan areas have benefited only to a slightly 
less extent than the institutions located outside of 
tiie metropolitan areas. 
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4. Because of the fact that facilities funded under the 
Act have not yet been occupied, a study of the impact 
of the program on the utilization of academic facilities 
supported by it is thought to be premature. However, 
data analyzed concerning the projected change in the 
capacity/enrollment ratio has provided some estimate of 
the probable impact on facility utilization. The data 
clearly reveal an increase in the capaeity/enrollment 
ratio for all institutions while the only type of in- 
stitutions with a reduction in the ratio was the uni- 
versity group. According to these data, the private 
institutions benefited most from the increase in the 
capacity/enrollment ratio. 

5. The facilities program has had a favorable impact on 
the academic programs of participating institutions. 

The overwhelming majority of opinions received by 
the investigators indicate that improvements in both 
the scope and quality of academic programs have been 
experienced in most institutions. The study strongly 
supports the conclusion that private institituons have 
benefited even to a greater extent than public in- 
stitutions . 

6. Data regarding the impact of the program on undergraduate 
tuition and fees in participating institutions reveal no 
significant relationships. Tuition and fees have in- 
creased for the great majority of institutions included 
in this study, 

7. Participating institutions generally have reacted most 
favorably to the facilities program. According to the 
respondents, the facilities program has stimulated fund 
raising, met growing needs for facilities earlier than 
could have been possible otherwise, encouraged better 
planning of facilities and promoted program improvements* 
Changes appear to be needed, however, in the procedures 
followed in processing applications for grants and 
other approval documents by reducing red tape, the amount 
of paper work required, and the time necessary to obtain 
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needed approvals. 

Finally, it can be concluded unequivocably that the College 
Facilities Program has greatly enhanced the higher education program 
of the nation. 
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GLOSSARY 

Terms used in this study which also appear in the 
Office of Education instuctions and aoolication forms for 

" ~ * * k 

Titles I, II and III of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
include: 

1. FTE - full time equivalent 

2. Capacity/enrcllment ratio 

3. Project 

4. Assignable area 

5. Clock hour 

6. Library and Instructional Space 

The definition for the above terms as used in this 
Study are identical with those defined by the Office of 
Education. 

Terms used in this Study that do not appear in the 
Office of Education instructions and applications are as 
follows: 

1. Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(LSMSA) - An area that contains a central city 
of 500,000 or more population. The names of the 
55 areas falling in this category are given in 
Appendix B. 

2. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) - 
An area that contains a central city of 50,000 
and a total population of under 500,000. The 
names of the 172 areas falling in this category 
are given in Appendix B. 

3. Outside Areas - All those not included in LSMSA 
or SMSA as defined above. 

4. OE Regions - These are Office of Education regions, 
nine in number. They were designed for the conveni- 
ence of providing service to the several states. 

The list of states and outlying areas included in 
the OE Regions are shown in Appendix A. 





Index of Effort - In this Study, two measures of 
effort are used. One measure is calculated as the 
ratio of the non-federal contribution to the 
federal contribution. For comparative purposes 
an index of effort is derived by dividing the 
individual ratios of non-federal contribution by 
the national ratio. 

Another measure of effort expresses a comparison 
of what was accomplished in one period of time as 
compared to that accomplished in a comparable 
period of time subsequent to the first. The mea- 
sure is the ratio of what occurred in the first 
period to the second. This ratio is converted 
into an index of effort by dividing the individual 
ratios by the national ratio. 

Theological Institutions - The appearance of theo- 
logical institutions in the listings is caused by 
the fact that some are partly undergraduate liberal 
arts colleges and partly theological colleges. The 
grants made were for the undergraduate liberal arts 
programs. The Office of Education classifications 
used in this Study did not distinguish between 
the two parts of these colleges. 
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APPENDIX A 



OE REGIONS AND CONSTITUENT STATES 



Region 1 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region 2 

Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Region 3 



Region 6 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Region 7 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 



District of Columbia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Region 4 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region 5 



Region 8 

Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyomi ng 

Region 9 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

American Samoa 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 
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APPENDIX B 

CITIES INCLUDED IN LARGE STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
AREAS AND STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS 



Large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 



Akron, Ohio 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y. 
Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo. N. Y. 

Chicago, 111. 

Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Gary -Hammond-East Chicago, Ind. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. 



Pater son-Cl if ton-Passa ic 
N. J. 

Calif. Philadelphia# Pa.-N. J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland, Oregon-Wash. 

P r o v id enc e -Pawtucket - 
Warwick, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. -111. 

San Antonio, Texas 

San Bernard ino-River side 
Ontario, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco-O&kland, 
Calif. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle-Everett, Wash. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fl 
Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D. C.-Md.-Va 
Youngs town -Warren, Ohio 



Louisville, Ky.-Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn.-Ark. 

Mic\mi, Fla. 

Milwaukee , Wis . 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 



New Orleans, La. 

New York., N. Y. 

Newark,. N. J. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CITIES INCLUDED IN LARGE STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
AREAS AND STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS 
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Abilene, Texas 
Albany, Georgia 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico 
Allentown-Bethehem-Easton, Pa.-N. J. 
Altoona, Pa. 

Amarillo, Texas 
Anderson, Ind. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Augusta, Ga.-S. C. 

Austin, Texas 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Bay City, Mich. 

Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas 
Billings, Mont. 

Binghamton, N. Y.-Pa. 
Bloomington-Normal, 111. 

Boise City, Idaho 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Brownsville-Harlingen- 
San Benito, Texas 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Champa ign-Urbana, 111. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.-Ga. 

Colorado Springs, Colo 
Columbia, S. C. 

Columbus, Ga.-Ala. 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 
Iowa-Ill. 



Decatur, 111. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth-Superior, Minn.-Wis. 
Durham- N. C. 

El Paso, Texas 
Erie, Pa. 

Eugene, Oreg. 

Evansville, Ind.-Ky. 

Pall River, Mass. 

Fargo-Moorheau , N. Dak. -Minn. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Fla. 

Fort Smith, Ark.-Okla. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fresno, Calif. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

Galveston-Texas City, Texas 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Great Falls, Mont. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

Greensboro-High Point, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Huntington-Ashland, W. Va.-Ky.- 
Ohio 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kenosha, Wis. 



Standard Metropolitan ' -.atistical Areas (Continued) 



Knoxville, Tenn„ 

Lafayette, La. 

Lake Charles, La. 

Lancaster, Pa, 

Lansing, Mich. 

Laredo, Texas 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass.-N. H. 
Lawton, Okla. 

Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 

Lexington, Ky. 

Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Little Rock -North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Lora in-Elyria, Ohio 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lubbock, Texas 
Lynchburg, Va„ 

Macon, Ga. 

Madison, Wis. 

Manchester, N. H. 

Meriden, Conn. 

Midland, Texas 
Mobile, Ala. 

Monroe, La. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Muncie, X kid- 

Muskegon- M-x ,y.agon Heights, Mich. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

New Britain, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

New London-Gronton-Norwich, 

Conn . 

Newport News -Hampton, Va. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Odessa, Texas 
Ogden, Utah 
Omaha , Nebr . - Iowa 
Orlando, Fla. 

Oxnard -Ventura, Calif. 



Pensacola, Fla. 

Peoria, 111. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Pitt&fieid, Mass . 

Portland, Maine 

Provo -Orem, Utah 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Racine, Wis. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Reading, Pa. 

Reno , Nev . 

Richmond, Va. 

Roanoke, Va. 

Rockford, 111. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Salem, Or eg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Texas 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Shreveport, La. 

Sioux City, Iowa -Nebr. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

South Bend, Ind. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, 111. 

Springfield, Mo. 

Springfield, Ohio 

Spr ingf ie Id -Ch icopee-Ho lyoke , 
Mass. 

Stamford, Conn. * 

Steubenville-Weirton, Ohio- 
W. Va. 

Stockton, Calif. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Texarkana , Tex . -Ark . 

Topeka, Kans, 

Trenton, New Jersey 
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Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (Continued) 



Tucson, Ariz. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Utica-Rome, N. Y. 

Valle jo-Napa, Calif. 

Waco, Texas 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Waterloo, Iowa 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wichita, Kans. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del.-Md. 

Wilmington, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 

York, Pa. 

Puerto Rico 

Mayaquez 
Ponce 
San Juan 
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